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Real Three Colored Lithographed Pails 


Here is something that the forward beekeeper, who wants to market his honey right, will appreciate. 
After several months’ planning we are able to offer our friends and customers something especially distine- 
tive in the ‘“HONEYWARE” lithographed pails. These “HONEYWARE” pails are not a_ slipshod, over- 
night creation but a real pail in RED, GREEN and GOLD, with the name of the producer in BLACK when 
ordered in quantities. 

They are sanitary lacquered inside, making them rust-proof, both inside and out. Honey may be kept 
for a long time in them without any danger of discoloration of the product or rusting of the container. 

You should get our prices and investigate before placing your order for your season’s requirement in 
the package line. Furnished in 21-lb., 5-lb. and 10-lb. sizes; friction tops. 
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PLAIN TIN HONEY PACKAGES 
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As usual, we handle a full line of friction-top 
pails in plain tin at prices that will save you 
money. And you can get labels for these pails 
that will strike the eye. 
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Packed in corrugated cases for shipment, as- 
suring their reaching you in perfect and clean 
condition. 
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The FIVE GALLON cans we send out are in 
strong cases with hand-holds that will stand ship- 
ment without breakage and save freight claims. DWARD CLERCEX 
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GLASS JARS 
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We handle the tall, attractive 20-ounce jars 
in two dozen reshipping cases, as well as the 6- 
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ounce jelly glasses in the same size and style of 
container. 
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CORRUGATED COMB-HONEY SHIPPING 
CASES 
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Last year was our first in selling the “Crane” 
corrugated comb-honey shipping case. We sold 
so many of them and they were so well liked that 
we expect to sell several cars of them this year. 
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COMB-HONEY CARTONS 
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We have them. They go well, too, with the 
corrugated shipping case. 
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Remember the “Honeyware” Lithographed Pails. We cannot recommend them too 
highly for your use. Write for folder and complete list of honey containers, 
advertising literature and other goods 
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DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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BECOME “BEE” WISE 


THROUGH THIS 


DISTINGUISHED BOOK 





PRICE $2.50 


A classic, embodying the experience of three modern 
leaders of beekeeping—Langstroth, Charles Dadant and 
C. P. Dadant. 

Twenty-one editions—published in English, Russian, 
French and Spanish. 


Add the experience of these master beekeepers to 
your own. 


In the leisure hours of winter, prepare for better 
work next spring. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL BOOKS ARE THOROUGH 


AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING 
ey Sree Ge ND oo ce $2.50 cane GC. Pee .... $1.00 
THE DADANT SYSTEM OF BEEKEEPING A THOUSAND ANSWERS -TO BEEKEEP.- 
ine, pee... .....___.._._ 3a ING QUESTIONS—Dr. C. C. Miller__$1.25 
OUTAPIARIES FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING 
7 oo weeemt........ _._.._ 138068 Oe Fi een a) a $1.00 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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They sure do get the Honey! 
Scott: 
pers this summer (1922). 

They will do as well for you. 


$138. Ready June 1. 
Send for circular. 
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SCOTT QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS 


One customer writes: 
Got a queen from you last fall and her colony filled five su- 
Yours truly.” 


Untested queens, golden or three-banded, 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; doz., 
Pure mating and safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE SCOTT APIARIES, LaGrange, Ind. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
For the next 30 days we will 
sell 
TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
At $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. 
All queens guaranteed; no 
better strain of bees in the 
country. 


FRED LEININGER & SON 
DELPHOS, OHIO 
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““GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 
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both’ glass and tin. 


asked in first letter. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


Clean-Up Sale During Sept. 


Send for special prices on goods you may need for next season’s use. 


WRITE TODAY 


Honey containers for both comb and extracted honey. 


Cowan extractors, uncapping cans, and storage tanks, at bargain prices. 


Free catalogue sent upon request 


HONEY AND MAPLE SYRUP WANTED 


Cash or in exchange for bee supplies. 


Send sample and state what price 
Saves both time and money. 


THE GRIGGS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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y Se Follow Langstroth’s Advice 


‘“‘Let us compel every minute 
to yield the greatest possible 
result by using the most in- 
genious. machinery.’ 
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Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
: gives the greatest possible results 
in good combs 











PATENTED 


When you plan your foundation buying con- 


sider what this means to you. 











Dadant’s Wired Foundation DA D 4 N T & S 0 N S BEESWAX—We need yy 


large quantities of beeswax 
and slotted bottom-bar ols ood prices for it. W. x, 
frames are sold by all dis- HAMILTON, ILLIN <oo nalabeses Gn containing 


other 
tributors of Lewis “Bee- waxes, as it spoils the purity of 
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Makers of Dadant’s Famous 
ware” and Dadant’s Founda- ” Gundeaiadinode mon bred ya me na 
i tion. Send them your or- kuk, Ia., or drop us a card and we 
: dni will quote f. o. b. here or your 
im WIRED—PLAIN—SURPLUS station, as you wish. 
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~*A LETTER FROM CHILI 


-T have just begun my spring har- 
vest of honey (January 7, 1923), 100 
barrels of 155 pounds. We are hav- 
ing a slight flow since the opening of 
spring, which is rare. (Spring in 


Chili is during our winter.—Editor.) © 


‘ This crop is helping me in the fight 
against European foulbrood; I have 
used’ the Lewis process; many dis- 
eased colonies have been cured, but 
I have no apiary yet entirely im- 
mune. I intend to use the cage pro- 
cess next spring. : 

It seems to me that the population 
of a colony diminishes more rapidly 
than would be expected through the 
shortage in births of workers. In 
three weeks a good colony lost three- 
fourths of its bees; I see none but 
young bees, the old ones disappear. 
I notice this even where there are 
only a few diseased larve. I also 
find disease in colonies whose queen 
is but a month or two old. 

For the application of the Lewis 
treatment, I bring the dry drugs with 
me and prepare the mixture at the 
outapiary when I am ready to use it. 

I manufactured a “capping-melter” 
which pleases me very much; I see 
none like it anywhere. It is easily 
built and the honey runs out prompt- 
ly. It is made of an undulated sheet 
of metal, but at the lower edge of 
the undulation the sheet is bent to 
form a channel that would be just 
large enough to enable a single bee 
to pass through. The honey and 
melted wax fall into this channel 
and immediately run out into a sep- 
arator. Under the separator is a hot 
water receptacle. The apparatus is 
placed in a wooden box and a col- 
lecting trough runs to the outside. I 
understand that you do not like cap- 
ping melters, but I find this good, and 
it is very convenient for me with our 
bad roads and long distances, with 
my method of extracting honey in a 
tent. 

Accept my kindest good wishes. 

. G. J., Buena Vista, Chili. 
~ (This is the second letter from the 
above active worker in beekeeping. 
His previous letter, asking for advice 
on the treatment of European foul- 
brood was published in October, 1921, 
page 409. This capping-melter would 
probably taint the honey less than 
any other, as it allows the liquid to 
run out immediately.—Editor.) 


One of the First 


I was much interested in the arti- 
cle in the July number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal in regard to. some 
long-time readers. 


+ I first got hold of a copy of the 
Bee Journal in 1866, when I was 15 
years old, and having bought my first 
swarm of bees in an old box hive, and 
etting from some friend a copy of 
the magazine, which so interested me 
that I sent for all the back numbers, 
and have been reading it ever since, 
that I believe that I°can come in 

as one of the old-timers. 
. I have many pleasant*memories of 
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meeting the late Chas. Dadant, and 
his son, C. P. Dadant, in a visit at 
their home in Hamilton many years 
ago. And it was forty-two years be- 
fore I again met my old friend, C. 
P. Dadant, at a meeting of the Iowa 
beekeepers at Pleasant Valley, Iowa, 
in 1921. 

I am still in the bee business, 
though in a small way, and take just 
as much interest in it as ever. 


With best wishes for all connected 


September 


with the American Bee Journal and 
its many readers. 
Will M. Kellogg. 


Fall Management of Bees. 


This is the title of a bulletin, No. 
66, published by the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural College Extension Service. 
It is written by L. B. Crandall and 
gives directions for fall and winter 
management. Address H. J. Baker, 
Director, Storrs, Conn. 
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ber requeening. 
the queen and unite with another colony. If 
of medium strength, requeen. 


ery, pure mating and general satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


1 to 4, $1.50; 5 to 9, $1.45; 10 to 49, $1.40; 50 to 99, $1.30; 100 
Breeders, $10.00. 


3 JAY SMITH, Route 3 Vincennes, Ind. 
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We can make immediate delivery and will guarantee pure mat- : 

ing and satisfaction the world over. Safe arrival in the United 4 
States and Canada. 3 
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America’s greatest honey producers use them. 
Untested—1, 90c; 12 to 25, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c; 100 up, 
Select untested—1, $1; 12 to 25, 90c; 25 up, 85c. 
Other grades quoted upon application.. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
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uality uality 
at Less Cost upp 1eS$ at Less Cost 


(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.) 


Hives, Hive Bodies, Frames, 
Foundation 


10 frame Standard Hives, with metal cover, inner cover; frames 
eee 


10-frame Standard Hive Bodies, with frames _____~~- _$ 6.15 per crate of 5 


A. D. Frames, 94%x17% split bottom bar for vertical wiring $6.00 per 100 


Diamond Brand Foundation 


Penn eee ee _ 5 Ibs., 60c per lb.; 25 lbs. or more, 57c Ib. 


Thin Super ee ___._.____~ 5 lbs., 65c per lb.; 25 lbs. or more, 60c Ib. 


Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


214-lb. cans, in crates of 100 __- eet. Sa Pe eee Ul 


5-lb. pails, in crates of 100 - AA LE DO CAR eg 


10-lb. pails, in crates of 50 ___________- F- ____.-. $5.25 a crate 


60-lb. tins, used, good condition, 2 tins per case ____ oantl ____25¢ each 


60-lb. tins, new, 2 tins per case, 


ay oe Oe a eT ae ee : $1.00 each 
Glass Jars with gold lacquered, wax lined screw caps— 
8-oz. honey capacity, 3 doz. per carton _____~_ _______ $1.50 per carton 


16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton -_- ___.._...$1.20 per carton 


3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton ~ mdse $1.00 per carton 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 


Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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Merwin Is Awarded $900 For His 
Bees, Which Were Blighted 
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by Tunnel Diggers’ 
Blasts 


Messrs. Kelly, Mayham and Shea, 
the commissioners appointed by 
Judge Howard to hear the claims 
connected with the Schoharie reser- 
voir and Shandaken’ tunnel, have 
filed their report in a number of 
cases, the most important of them 
being that of John B. Merwin, of 
Prattsville, for the loss of a large 
number of colonies of bees belonging 
to his apiary at Prattsville, as a result 
of the blasting by dynamite con- 
ducted by the employes of the Board 
of Water Supply in making rock ex- 
cavations for the shaft of the Shan- 
daken tunnel. 


This case has attracted a great 
deal of attention not only in Green, 
Delaware, Ulster and Schoharie 
counties, but among beekeepers 
through the United States, practically 
every apiary publication in the 
country having reprinted the various 
articles that have appeared in the 
Freeman from time to time regard- 
ing the trial The most expert bee- 
keepers in the State of New York 
testified as witnesses in support of 
Mr. Merwin’s contention that the 
blasting with dynamite within sixty 
feet of his colonies of bees after 
they had clustered in the fall caused 
them to gorge themselves with 
honey because of the instinct of 
honey bees when disturbed by ani- 
mals like bears, opossums, raccoons 
and squirrels in the woods to gorge 
with honey, and take it as a supply 
to another hollow tree. When this 
is done in the fall, after the bees 
have ceased gathering honey, and 
they are preparing to hibernate for 
the winter, they die. Mr. Merwin 
claimed to have lost over two hun- 
dred colonies. The case was bitterly 
contested by the City of New York, 
not so much because of the amount 
of money involved, but because of 
the novelty of questions presented. 

The commission by their report 
award Merwin $900.00. Judge Grant 
and Judge Clearwater were his coun- 
sel; William Grogan, assistant to the 
Corporation Counsel, represented the 
city. Exchange. 


New Men at Ames. 


In addition to A. D. Worthington, 
who has recently been appointed as 
extension apiarist at the Iowa Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Prof. J. M. Rob- 
inson, of Alabama, is spending the 
summer at Ames in graduate work. 
L. E. Dillis, a graduate of the insti- 
tution, is assisting with demonstra- 
tion apiary work and Henry A. Sta- 
ble is assisting Prof. Park with in- 
vestigations in bee behavior. Prof. 
Paddock has a well organized staff 
and is giving attention to all lines of 
work with bees, including teaching, 
extension lectures, demonstration 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


Pails, Shipping Cases 


5 LB. FRICTION TOP PAILS, PER 100_________-_-__-__- $ 6.90 
10 LB. FRICTION TOP PAILS, PER 100 


SINGLE TIER SHIPPING CASES FOR 4%x4%4x1% SECTIONS, 
HOLDING 24 SECTIONS, WITH GLASS, EACH______ 39 CTS. 


SAME AS ABOVE, WITHOUT GLASS 
WE ALWAYS BUY HONEY. SEND SAMPLES. 
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Above packed in cartons which are dust proof, light and easy to 


— keeping your pails and cans clean until you are ready to use 
them. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS ; 
% 
$ 
i OO ii hb enn neenenan $4.25 
Sa. pee eer een of OP 3.50 §¥ 
SEE ET 5.00 z 
a 
$ 
SES’ | EALERTS $1.25 $ 
I a cridesnenepniestlied eabedilanaiiapeenen 1.10 « 
EES ae eee .90 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases. 
ee st eee ee rae $ .90 
i i aed dk taaarensinhcaaniceevoneneneninndsenterenes 1.25 
Glass Jars. 
8 oz. Honey Capacity, per case of 24 ___________---_----- $1.25 
16 oz. Honey Capacity, per crate of 24 ________-_--_--_---- 1.50 


32 oz. Honey Capacity, per case of 12 
Above Prices F. O. B. Reedsville. 


Write for prices on large quantities of Pails and Glass Jars, stat- 
ing number and sizes wanted. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wis. 
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Italian Queens, Yancey Hustlers 


Three-band Strain. They get the honey. 


Fifty two-pound packages shipped to Ontario in May of last year produced 160 
pounds of fancy section honey per package. The rush of package shipping is 
now over and we can supply you promptly with this finest strain of queens: 
Untested, 80c each; $9.00 per doz.; $70.00 per 100. Tested $1.50 each. 
Only one grade—select. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction in every 
respect. 


Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City Texas 
YANCEY BROS. CWNERS 
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apiaries and experimental investiga- 
tions. 
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Prolific R O ot x Hardy 


Vi Gentil 
— QUALITY ° 


“mt =|QUEENS| stm 


Re-Queen Now and be Prepared 


For Next Year’s Honey Flow 
Bees from Root Queens have made enviable records as honey-getters ' 
ORDER TODAY : 


1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100 or over 











Untested ____$1.50 ea. $1.25 ea. $1.10 ea. $1.00 ea. $ .90 ea. 
Sel, Untested__ 2.00 ea. 1.70 ea. 1.55 ea. 1.45 ea. 1.35 ea. 
Tested ____._ 2.50 ea. 2.10 ea. 2.00 ea. 1.85 ea. 1.75 ea. 
Sel. Tested __. 3.00 ea. 2.50 ea. 2.40 ea. 2.25 ea. 2.00 ea 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


WEST SIDE STATION 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


5-ib, friction tem palla, por reshipging ence of 18 —.—.-....................... ee $ :.10 
10-48; Sotdtion top pails, per veckipping case ef 6 ................. -90 
5-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 100 
5-lb friction top pails, per crate of 200 
10-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 100 
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Prices F, O. B. Boyd, Wis. 
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Write for prices on comb-honey shipping cases. 
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Our cases are neat, smooth and strong, made of whitewinter sawed basswood. 


soegees 


Sections 


ee <a ES a et Ld $9.50 


ca 
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No. 2 4%x4%x1% two beeway sections, per M 


+ We have an over-supply of these sections and are offering them at this reduced price for a limited 
4 time only. 

? 

: We carry a full line of Bee Supplies. Write for our free descriptive catalog and price list. 

3 : 

: AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY, Boyd, Wis. 
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49 YEARS FOR PROGRESS IN BEEKEEPING — No. 9 





Helping Beekeepers 
MAKE MONEY ON HONEY 


1. This handsomely 
lithographed con- 
tainer for extracted 
honey, 5-lb. size, $12 
per 100. No extra 
charge for your 
mame and address 
imprinted thereon in 
lots of 100. 







2. Comb Honey Car- 
tons.._ Designed to 
cover each section 
and protect it from 
contamination. Plain 
cartons (no print- 
ing), $1.10 per 100; 
$9.00 per 1,000. 
Printed, $1.25 per 
100; $10 per 1,000. 





~S/ 


3._12-page booklet, explaining sources, pro- 

duction, harvesting and marketing of honey. 

Contains recipes. Fine for distributing to 

— patrons; 10c each; 30 postpaid, 
.00. 


4._Signs for roadside selling, 30x6 in., with 
cleats at end to prevent warping, painted 
with two coats of paint, yellow background 
with green lettering, 50c each, postpaid 
— the fourth zone of points named be- 
Ww. 
5. 1-lb. glass jar, fitted with metal cap. Fur- 
nished in reshipping cases only and 2 dozen 
jars per case; $1.50 per case. 
6. Single tier 24-lb, all wood shipping case. 
Includes two corrugated pads to prevent 
1 e. Without glass, to accommodate 
standard sections, 10 to crate, 36c each. 
7. Write for free fall price list. 


BEEWARE 


etc. u,8. AT.OFR 







G. 


MAKES THE FINEST. 
tre, BY 6.8 Lowe COMmANY 








-TEWIS BEEWARE 


[: is almost fifty years now since this 
company linked its fortunes with the 


industry of producing honey. In that 
period we have seen all sorts of honey marketing ef- 
forts, successful and otherwise. And we have learned 
thoroughly that our prosperity is linked with the 
prosperity of the industry, with reasonable prices for 
bee supplies, economical and practical beekeeping 
methods, efficient methods of marketing the crop 
and fair prices for honey. 


We have a remarkable fund of experience bearing upon marketing 
successes and mistakes—the experience of our hundreds of dealers 
who are watching the market in all parts of the world, the experi- 
ence of the government specialists who have come with us after 
years of work in the industry, the experience of our countless thou- 
sands of customers who every season send us selling ideas which 
they have tested and ask us for sales suggestions. 


To all—our basic suggestion is this: do not complain about in- 
adequate prices for honey unless you have first exercised real inge- 
nuity in attempting to market your crop. Do not dump it on the 
market! Do not sacrifice it at an unfair price in the first few weeks 
of the season! Unless you have had experience in marketing honey, 
consult with others and work out a definite plan before you attempt 
to sell the crop. 


We are always ready to do anything we can for the 
prosperity of our customers and the industry. . Send 
us the sales suggestions that have proved sound in 
your experience—and write us about your sales prob- 
lems, enclosing stamp. In reply you may be sure we 
will give you every help we can offer. 





B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Home Office and Works—Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 





BRANCHES — ALBANY, N. Y. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. MEMPHIS, TENN. WICHITA, KAN. 


OVER 350 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U. 8. A. 
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TROPICAL BEEKEEPING 


/ 


Opportunities and Difficulties of the Honey Producers in Hot Countries 


By E. L. Sechrist, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


LTHOUGH within the mainland 
A of the United States, there is 
no strictly tropical beekeep- 
ing, yet there are tropical regions 
such as Hawaii, Guam and the Philip- 
pines, as well as parts of the West In- 
dies and Latin America which, by 
reason of geographic or local condi- 
tions, are more or less in touch with 
American beekeeping. In __ these 
places, also in southern California 
and the extreme south of Florida, 
conditions in beekeeping are so much 
different from those prevailing in 
temperate parts of the United States 
that some study of tropical conditions 
has been made necessary. 

Notwithstanding some unusual 
problems, pests and annoyances inci- 
dent to tropical beekeeping, there are 
some advantages, since most of these 
regions have, as yet, no bee diseases 
with which to contend, and they do 
offer interesting, and in many cases 
profitable, fields of work and investi- 
gation. 

_ Beekeeping has a lure and a fas- 
cination even in the colder lands 
where the beekeeper, during six 
months of the year may not work 
with his bees, on account of the cold, 
and the enthusiastic student of bees 
often longs for some tropical para- 
dise where experimental work or 
honey production might be contin- 
ued through the year uninterrupted 
by cold weather. He dreams of a 
place where flowers bloom and bees 
gather nectar every day in the year; 
where palm-tree fronds shade his bee- 
hives and where bright-plumed birds 
flash through the tops of mango trees 
whose delicious fruit hangs ready to 
be eaten. 

All this the beekeeper may hope to 
find in the tropics, but he also finds 
that beekeeping in the tropics of his 
imagination is not the tropical bee- 
keeping of reality. He finds that to 
be successful it is as necessary to 
study bee behavior in the tropics as 
it is in temperate lands and that no- 
where can success be achieved unless, 
in addition to an accurate knowledge 


of bee behavior, the beekeeper makes 
himself an authority on the nectar- 
producing flowers of his locality and 
the topographic, climatic and soil 
conditions which influence the growth 
of plants and the secretion of nectar. 
Knowing all these factors which have 
a bearing on his problem, a skilled 
beekeeper should be able to work out 
a system of management adapted to 
any locality in which he may choose 
to work. 

The characteristic feature of all 
these tropical regions is the variety 
of vegetation, which ranges from the 








The fruits 


A young papaya tree in fruit. 
are similar to muskmelons in taste and ap- 
pearance. 


most luxurious tropical growths to 
the barrenness of the desert; from 
the plants and trees of the equator 
to those of cold countries. All mat- 
ters influencing the amount, distribu- 
tion, and other distinctive features of 
atmospheric precipitation are of sig- 
nificance to plant development and 
nectar secretion. Such matters are 


especially topographical and include 
relief of the earth’s surface, altitude 
above sea level, proximity to the sea, 
prevailing winds and their humidity. 


The abundance of nectar secretion 
in the tropics, as in northern cli- 
mates, depends, to a great extent, on 
contrasts of temperature, either be- 
tween day and night or during regu- 
lar periods often due to rainfall or to 
change of direction or velocity of 
winds, This periodic contrast of tem- 
perature, together with the chemical 
composition of the soil, having par- 
ticular reference to its lime content, 
has great influence on the copious- 
ness of nectar secretion. It will be 
noticed in the best honey-producing 
regions of the tropics that the nights 
are unusually cool in comparison 
with the days. Especially is this true 
during the principal honeyflows. In 
the tropics nectar production is possi- 
ble at any season but it is intimately 
associated with conditions which give 
rise to contrasts in temperature. 


Tropical Problems 


Chief among the characteristic 
problems which distinguish tropical 
beekeeping from beekeeping in tem- 
perate regions of the mainland of the 
United States are: 


(1). The difference in character 
of the nectar-producing flora—wild 
and tree flora versus cultivated and 
herbaceous. 


(2). Character of honey-flows, the 
great variation in blooming and nec- 
tar secretion on account of uncertain 
and irregular rainfall. 


(3). The tendency of colonies to 
remain small and not to build up rap- 
idly to effective storing strength. 


(4). The problem of keeping the 
colony at effective storing strength 
during long periods of time, either 
for successive honeyflows. or while 
awaiting a honeyflow that has been 
delayed by drouth, 
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A so-called road along the sea shore to apiaries in the distant hills. 


(5). The difference in the swarm- 
ing problem. 

(6). The ravages of ants, termites 
and other pests, including the in- 
creased activity of the wax moth, 
where they are unhindered by cold 
weather and abetted by the tendency 
toward small colonies in times of 
dearth. 

(7). The prevalence of robbing in 
times of dearth. 

(8). The serious “winter” or dry 
season loss of colonies due either to 
the loss of bees through flying when 
little nectar is to be found or to the 
disappearance of queens at times 
when, owing to absence of drones, 
no queens can be mated. 


Character of Nectar-bearing Flora 


The development of commercial 
beekeeping in the United States has 
been almost coincident with the culti- 
vation of large, compact areas of 
such nectar-bearing plants as the 
clovers, buckwheat, alfalfa and or- 
ange, although there are areas of 
wild plants of contributory import- 
ance. In the tropics the production 
of nectar comes almost wholly from 
shrubs, trees and wild vines, rather 
than from herbaceous plants. The 
low-growing ‘herbaceous plants tend 
to be crowded out in the more: moist 
tropics, while in the arid regions 
only trees and bulbs are _ so 
deeply rooted as to stand long 
drouths. Although honey of finer 
quality than some of the _ tropic 
honeys is not to be found anywhere, 
it is difficult to secure these fine 
honeys unmixed with dark grades of 
poor flavor. In the tropics almost 
every tree blooms and furnishes nec- 
tar, but the species are so intermin- 
gled and their time of blooming is so 
extended that the blooming of scat- 
tered trees furnishing inferior nectar 
so spoils the fine honeys that, al- 
though bees thrive and produce some 
honey almost anywhere, good loca- 


tions for commercial honey produc- 
tion are rare. 


Comb or Extracted Honey 


In the colder lands honey-flows are 
increasingly intense and short as one 
nears the frozen North, while toward 
the South and in the tropics, the sea- 
sons move more slowly, the summers 
are longer and there may be several 
successive short honey-flows. As 
practically the same amount of honey 
may be produced in six weeks in the 
north as in six months in the tropics, 
many of the problems of the north- 
ern beekeeper are quite different 
from those which confront one who 
would keep bees in the tropics. The 
beekeeper of the north has a short, 
rapid honeyflow, usually of white 
honey, with ideal conditions for pro- 
ducing comb honey. The bees must 
be at the peak of condition at a cer- 
tain time, which varies but little from 
year to year, and may devote all their 
energies to the storing of honey dur- 
ing the few weeks of wonderful nec- 
tar secretion. In the tropics, on the 
contrary, the colony must, if possible, 
be kept at effective working strength 
for many months, and often through 
weeks of drouth, awaiting a rainfall 
or a blooming period. These condi- 
tion make the production of extract- 
ed honey the only possibility of suc- 
cess. 


A Long Active Period 


In the tropics bees are active all 
the year. Activity is less, of course, 


at some seasons, but always the bees . 


are searching for the small amountsof 
nectar to be had; they are carrying 
water to keep down the hive tempera- 
ture and for brood rearing, or they 
are engaged in the troublesome pas- 
time of robbing, which the northern 
beekeeper, whose bees are confined 
to the hive for months on 
end, knows little about except for 
a short time in spring and fall. He 


September 


has no conception of what robbing 
may mean when it is indulged in 
every hour of every day during four 
to six months. 

During these months of activity in 
searching for nectar and finding lit- 
tle; of protecting combs from the 
melting heat of the sun; of robbing 
and of fighting off robbers, a mini- 
mum of brood is being reared and the 
bees are aging rapidly. While the 
colony may seem fairly populous yet 
nearly all the bees are old and the 
colony is in the same condition as a 
northern colony would be in the 
springtime were no bees reared after 
the clover harvest. When nectar is 
again to be had the consequence is 
the same with this tropical colony of 
old bees as with.the northern colony 
of old bees when it begins brood rear- 
ing in the early days of spring. No- 
where can more typical cases of 
“spring dwindling” be seen than in 
the tropics where there has been no 
winter but where old bees, when they 
begin brood rearing, cannot replace 
themselves before they die. This 
dwindling also occurs at other times 
of the year during cessation of brood 
rearing and is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the beekeeper. 


Retarded Colony Development 


The long-continued season of nec- 
tar-gathering seems to result in a less 
intensive activity of the queen, even 
of a young queen, and one can sel- 
dom secure the same rapid breeding 
that precedes a northern honey-flow: 
indeed, he is fortunate to have hi: 
bees do in two or three months what 
the northern colony does in the six 
weeks preceding clover harvest. 

The long brood-rearing season and 
the prevalence of robbing results in 
many quéenless colonies at inconven- 
ient seasons. A queen may last a 
year, or six months, depending on 
what success the beekeeper has had in 
keeping his colony up to maximum 
strength and thus wearing out the 
queen. 

Requeening and care that each 
colony has a good queen is of the ut- 
most importance since it is usual for 
30 to 60 per cent of the queens to 
disappear during a season without a 
successor beginning to lay. Several 
causes contribute to that end. Su- 
persedure of queens seems less com- 
mon than in the north. Particularly 
is this true during portions of the 
year when no nectar is being secured. 
Thus for a long period a queen, be 
she young and vigorous or old and 
feeble, may be laying a few eggs 
daily. It is reasonable to suppose 
that an old queen who would, during 
a honeyflow, be superseded, may 
continue the laying of a few eggs 
daily during months when there is no 
impetus for the colony to breed up 
rapidly to honey-storing strength, 
with the result that she finally sus- 
pends egg-laying entirely, with the 
bees making no effort to supersede 
her, and that she then dies, leaving 
the colony queenless and without 
eggs to rear a successor. If a virgin 
queen be reared, there may be no 
drones and the queen may be lost 


a 
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during repeated efforts to mate. 
Many queens are also lost unaccount- 
ably, although there is evidence that 
many are caught by predatory birds 
or insects while taking excursions 
outside the hive during times when 
they are hot heavy with eggs, since 
this condition often occurs during 
pleasant weather. Many queens are 
also killed by their own bees during 
dearths. With so many chances for 
loss of queens, many inferior queens 
are reared. 

It is the consensus of opinion 
among tropical beekeepers that every 
endeavor must be made to rear good 
queens and to have a supply available 
at all times to replace any poor or 
missing queens, so that, at the begin- 
ning of the honeyflow as well as at 
its close, the beekeeper may know 
that each colony is headed by a 
young, vigorous queen. 


Swarming 


In the tropics swarming is seldom 
troublesome, being often limited to 5 
per cent of the colonies, if the bee- 
keeper supplies sufficient room for 
storing and ripening the honey. This, 
however, is sometimes difficult be- 
cause, in a very moist climate where 
evaporation is slow, an _ excessive 
number of storage combs may be 
needed. These combs, on account of 
the great activity of the wax moth, 
are difficult to care for when off the 
hives or when over small colonies 
during dearths; therefore, tropical 
beekeepers often limit their super 
room to one story, or at most two, re- 
sulting in loss of nectar and a 
plague of swarming, just as would 
result anywhere else. 

In all that has been said, it will be 
seen that there is nothing new, noth- 
ing but what the northern beekeeper 
is familiar with to some degree. Trop- 
ical conditions are such that the man 
who attempts to follow some rule of 
thumb in caring for his bees will not 
have much success. He must have a 
knowledge of bee behavior under all 
conditions and must be able to 
change his practice constantly to 
meet whatever conditions may arise. 
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A native apiary in the South Seas on Tahiti of the Society Islands. 


All in all, the northern beekeeper 
will spend fewer months with his bees 
for at least equal returns and unless 
he is adaptable enough to adjust his 
habits and desires to the requirements 
and surroundings found in the trop- 
ics, he is not likely to be any happier 
than he was in the north, even though 
he lives among palms and bananas, if 
palm trees and banana plantations 
chance to grow where he locates, 
which will not always be the case, as 
may be seen from some of the pic- 
tures of tropical apiaries. 


LEAGUE BOOKLETS AID SALES 
OF HONEY 


“Honey Nut Cake (without but- 
ter): Mix two cups of brown sugar 
with two cups of honey to which one- 
half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
a very little water has been added. 
Add to these the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs. Sift three cups of flour 
with one teaspoonful of salt, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, and one- 
half teaspoonful each of ground all- 
spice, cloves and nutmeg. Combine 








Palm trees with tobacco plantation in the foreground. 





Many of the palms produce nectar 


freely. 


the dry ingredients with the wet, add 
one-half pound of chopped almonds, 
walnuts or pecans, one cupful of 
chopped and floured raisins and 
one-half ounce each of candied cit- 
ron and orange peel. Lastly, add the 
stifiy beaten whites of the eggs. Pour 
the batter into shallow tins, previous- 
ly greased and floured, or lined with 
greased paper. The batter should 
not be to a greater depth than one 
inch in the pans. Bake until firm in 
center. This cake keeps six months.” 


The above is seventh of twenty- 
five recipes given in the booklet 
“Honey, How and When to Use It,” 
issued by the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League for distribution by 
beekeepers to their customers. If 
honey can “come back” to its well 
deserved place as a popular American 
food, it will be through public appre- 
ciation of its delicious flavor and 
value in cake and candy, as well as on 
the table as a “spread.” 


The League recommends the use of 
the booklet as a premium for each 
customer and believes it will help to 
“place one more pail of honey in 
every American home.” 


The cost is only four or five cents a 
copy and each one should result in at 
least one additional sale. Send $9.0C 
($8.10 if a member of the League) 
for 200 copies with your name and 
address printed on the cover. The 
postage is extra; weight, 8 pounds for 
the 200 copies. Address Secretary, 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
Capitol Annex, Madison, Wis. 


In reading Allen Latham’s state- 
ment that ants bite off their wings af- 
ter mating, I am reminded of seeing 
some very large ants which lived in 
rotten wood in the high Sierras nea: 
Mt. Swassa in 1910. I saw some of 
them reach up with a leg and pull on 
a wing till it broke off with an audi- 
ble snap. 


Mark J. Mitchell, 
Sidney, Calif. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINTS 
THE MILLER MEMORIAL MEETINGS 


The meeting of August 13-18, at Madison and Marengo, 
was a success, although the editor does not think the 
beekeepers of the United States attended in as large num- 
bers as might have been expected, in view of the great 
interest caused by the dedication of the Miller Library. 
About 325 beekeepers were in attendance, most of them, 
however, from Wisconsin. The place in which the Chau- 
tauqua was held is in a delightful location, on the shore 
of Lake Mendota, and fenced in so that it was literally a 
private beekeepers’ meet, with room for a large tent, a 
number of small tents for the guests and plenty of park- 
ing room for their autos. 


The program was perhaps a little overloaded, but, al- 
though there was delay at times, enough of the promised 
speakers were absent to give ample time to those who 
were there. 


The meetings were enlivened, every day, after lunch, 
by mock trials, directed by a sheriff, a prosecuting attor- 
ney and a judge, the latter being Mr. J. M. Barr, of West 
Allis, Wis., a born Scotchman, who brought to his duties 
all the comical seriousness and wit that are so character- 
istic of the Scotch. 


It would take too much space to tell of the many funny 
trials, lasting 3 or 4 minutes each, and of the fines, 
amounting to any sum, from 10 cents to a dollar, im- 
posed with the greatest pompous ostentation, upon the 
victims. In order to give our readers an idea of the fun, 
we will state that the Editor of the American Bee Journal 
was fined 50 cents, for daring to publish in America a 
magazine with a green cover, when green is noted as the 
national color of Ireland. The funniest part of this is 
that the present number is covered with a different shade 
of paper, so that the august Judge Barr may appreciate 
the fact that his decision had the proper effect upon an 
American publisher. 


When we bear in mind that the average beekeepers’ 
meeting is devoted to bees, honey and hives, until you get 
well nigh tired of the repetition of the same subject, we 
realize that a, little fun is good between times. At the 
end of these trials, on the last day, (Judge) Barr called 
the attention of the members present to the fact that 
they had joyfully paid, each day, some $20 in fines, with 
heartiest good humor, and that this money was used to 
pay expenses and add to the Miller Library fund. 

On Friday, the 17th, the morning meeting was held in 
the Public Library of the College of Agriculture.. The 
Miller Library now consisting already of nearly a thou- 
sand volumes, without any money having yet been spent, 
was officially tendered to the President of the College, 
Dr. Birge, who accepted it in a neat little speech. 

More books, more magazines and more money are 
needed to make this library of use to the American bee- 
hr Don’t forget it. The present capital is about 

On Saturday, the 18th, some 20 autos took about 100 
beekeepers to Marengo. The little city was profusely 
inscribed with“Welcome to the Beekeepers.” At the home 
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of N. V. Woleben, one of the church trustees, a splendid 
lunch, really a banquet, was spread upon tables on the 
lawn. Chairs were provided for all. The weather was 
delightful. Mrs. Miller and her sister, Miss Wilson, were 
brought from their home to this banquet. 

At 2 o’clock the meeting took piace in the church, as 
annnounced. The tablet to the memory of Dr. Miller, was 
presented by the chairman of thé subscription committee, 
C. P. Dadant, and Mrs. Miller was requested to unveil 
this tablet, until then covered with a United States flag. 
Mr. Kindig, of Michigan, then read the inscription, which 
is as follows: 





THIS TABLET 
IS ERECTED BY BEEKEEPERS TO 


CHARLES C. MILLER, 
A FORMER RESIDENT OF MARENGO, 
IN APPRECIATION OF 
HIS SERVICES TO BEEKEEPING 
AND AS A MARK OF ESTEEM 
ty) 0 0 Oo 
A LIBRARY OF BEEKEEPING 
LITERATURE HAS BEEN ENDOWED 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
TO HIS MEMORY 











The occasion was a delight to all present, and a recep- 
tion was held at the old home of Dr. Miller immediately 
after the dedication. Those who missed it will regret it. 

How will the Miller Memorial Library be of use to the 
beekeepers or students who do not live within reach of 
Marengo? Arrangements will be taken so that, upon 
the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover fully the value of 
the book, any work within the Library will be sent to the 
student desiring it, the money to be returned to him upon 
the return of the book. In this way, the most valuable 
books on beekeeping may be put within the reach of all, 
for study and information. A list of the books will be 
published from time to time. 





TROPICAL VS. NORTHERN BEEKEEPING 


As most of our readers are what may be termed north- 
ern beekeepers, some of them may judge, at first sight, 
that the article in this number by E. L. Sechrist, on 
“Tropical Beekeeping” is of no interest to them. I be- 
lieve that they will find it enjoyable reading, and it will 
perhaps impart information which they have not yet se- 
cured. The differences tetween the two, as explained so 
accurately and interestingly by Mr. Sechrist, are greater 
than one would expect, and yet the explanation makes 
the matter so plain that there is no room for doubt. Bee- 
keeping is-more successful in the North, whenever we 
manage to overcome the difficulties of wintering. 


OUR DWINDLING FORESTS 


On page 458, the reader will find a short statement of 
the above subject. We have already sounded an alarm, 
on page 391, and called the attention of the beekeepers 
to. the fact that they are more greatly interested than 
the average citizen in the growing timber. 

There is in existence, at 1214 16th Street, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C., The American Tree Association. You 
may join it without cost, and thus increase the muster 
roll of the men who believe in tree growing. Their 
motto is taken from Theodore Roosevelt, who wrote: 

“A people without children would face a hopeless fu- 
ture, a country without trees is almost as hopeless; for- 
ests which are so used that they cannot renew themselves 
will soon vanish, and with them all their benefits. When 
you help to preserve our forests or plant new ones you 
are acting the part of good citizens.” 

There is not a better shade tree than the basswood, 
and none better for honey. Plant a few basswood trees 
around your home, if you do not have room for more. 


a. 
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TREES ON THE ROADSIDES 


An article on the above subject, written by Mr. E. 
Baillet, secretary of the Gironde Beekeepers’ Association, 
describes the advantages of planting useful trees along 
the public roads. He mentions the fact that, in Lorraine, 
cherry, plum and apple trees are to be seen along the 
roads and that, although there is some pilfering of the 
fruit, on the whole much of it is harvested by the land 
owners. ‘ 


He suggests also that, if shade trees are preferred, 
there would be a great advantage for the beekeeper if 
basswood trees were selected, for they give thick shade, 
are quick in growth and produce excellent honey, besides 
proving useful when it is necessary to cut them down. In 
this country, where so much basswood lumber is used for 
honey sections, there would be a double advantage in 
planting basswoods. The wood of them would not be of 
any use to the present generation, but in fifty years, 
many of those trees would be large enough for lumber, 
_and in the meantime would supply shade and honey. 








One of our oldest beekeepers, Mr. A. J. Fisher, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, wishes to know whether there are any 
beekeepers left who attended the National Meeting of 
Beekeepers, in Cleveland, December 6, 7 and 8, 1871. He 
was there. Mr. Fisher is 76 years old, and writes a very 
steady hand yet. He was 24 years old at the date of that 
meeting and was probably one of the youngest men there. 


BOX HIVES AND STRAW SKEPS 


The European beekeeper, when he reads of States of 
the Union passing laws forbidding the keeping of bees in 
immovable-comb hives, whether straw skeps or boxes, 
thinks that the U. S. is getting to be a very narrow coun- 
try for freedom, especially when he reads also our pro- 
hibition laws. But we think that the States of the Union 
have very good reasons for wanting all bees in movable 
frames. It is true that, with a careless beekeeper, the 
movable-frame hive may be worse than a box hive, owing 
to the combs being often built crooked, and therefore im- 
movable. But it is time that we should educate all the 
people to the need of hives in which the owner may con- 
trol the conditions. 


_In order to appreciate the necessity of a control of the 
hives, it is well to remember that foulbrood must be eradi- 
cated from all parts of the country, if we are to be free 
from it. When the product of the hives was sold only 
in the immediate vicinity, there was little danger of the 
spread of foulbrood; but now, when the shipping of bees 
and honey has become a lively industry, it is important 
that all should be free from disease. Therefore the ex- 
amination of colonies is a necessity. 


_ To illustrate the danger of immovable-comb hives, it 
is only necessary to read the instructions of writers who 
sustain the use of skeps, when they have to deal with dis- 
ease. I have before my eyes a book published only a few 
years ago, by a supporter of the straw skep. He recom- 
mends the treatment of colonies diseased with foulbrood, 
and explains that this disease may be recognized by the 
weaker condition of the colony and the offensive odor ex- 
haled. When a colony is so far gone that it is weakened 
and that the offensive odor of foulbrood may be noticed 
from the outside, the disease has had time to spread to 
other hives. We should find it out just as soon as it ap- 
pears, and it is only with the best of modern hives that 
this may be done. So our friends across the big pond 


must appreciate what causes our legislatures to forbid the 
use of box hives or skeps. 


However, it is not absolutely necessary to pass laws 
forbidding the keeping of bees in ieumovaliaciennen hives 
if we train the beekeepers properly to exercise vigilance. 
That is where our beekeeping in colleges, with proper 
teachers, will help the honey producer greatly. 


, These remarks are prompted by some criticisms of the 
aws of Missouri, Pennsylvania and other states which 


put a ban upon the box hive, T , whic 
those laws. “ here are good points in 
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READ OVER WHAT YOU WRITE 


The editor wishes to urge the correspondents to follow 
the above suggestion. It is well to read over what you 
have written, whether a contribution to a magazine, or 
a criticism of a friend, or a complaint sent to a dealer or 
a queen breeder. Write what you have in your mind; 
then let it stand on your desk until the following morn- 
ing; then read it again before mailing it. In most cases 
you will want to change some of it and will perhaps feel 
thankful for this suggestion. The old Latin proverb, 
“errare humanum est,” (to err is human) stares us in the 
face very often, when we read over what we wrote in a 
moment of thoughtlessness or hurry. The writer of this 
knows it by personal experience and might quote the ad- 
vice of the old priest: “Do as I say, don’t do as I do.” 


GREATER SWARMING TENDENCY 
IN SOME RACES 


Evidently there are races of bees which swarm more 
than others. This has been stated concerning the Carni- 
olan and also of the Dutch or heather bees of the Nether- 
lands. In both cases the cause of their swarming propen- 
sity has been attributed to the fact that, for many gen- 
erations, they have been kept in very diminutive hives. 
Here is what a writer, D. J. Hemming, in the British Bee 
Journal says of the Dutch bees: 


“They swarm without reason, and swarm again and 
again, usually ending in swarming themselves queenless. 
That is my experience. They do not wait until short of 
room before swarming, with the result that one never 
gets a good swarm, but a number of small affairs, often 
only about a pound weight.” 

In the Bee World, Dr. Zaiss writes: 


“For centuries the heath bee (the Dutch bee) has been 
used to be either fed, or to be carried from one rich 
nectar flow to another. To store honey is not instinctive 
with it till autumn. Its breeding and swarming propensi- 
ties know no bounds Not infrequently the last-reared 


queen swarms out and leaves her parent stock mother- 
less.” 


THE QUINBY AND LANGSTROTH FRAMES 


On another page in this number, the reader will find a 
letter from Mr Geo. S, Demuth, editor of Gleanings, 
calling our attention to an error which we had over- 
looked, in Mr. Hawkins’ article on page 347. 


The Quinby frame was_really an infringement upon 
the Langstroth invention, but, although Mr. Langstroth 
sued H. A, King, who had taken a patent on a hive similar 
to his, in the principle of the hanging frame, he had none 
but kind words for Mr. Quinby, and often said to us that 
there would never have been any law suits on the princi- 


ple of the hive, had not King claimed an independent in- 
vention. 


In his edition of 1866 of the “Mysteries of Beekeep- 
ing,” Mr. Quinby wrote: 


“To the Rev. L. L. Langstroth belongs the credit of in- 
troducing to us the hive that will accomplish all these de- 
sirable results. Several others have given us hives on 
the same principle, which effect the same purpose. So 
many really advantageous points are combined, without 
interfering with any of the natural wants of the bee, that 
those of us who appreciate the requisites of a beehive, 
and can take advantage of the facilities offered, can. hard- 
ly afford to do without one of these forms, notwithstand- 
ing they are covered by a patent.” . 


A little further, on page 68, he wrote: 


“I will give a full description and manner of making 
one, modified by myself from Langstroth’s, being much 
more simple. But he claims that it is not changed suf- 
ficiently to be released from his patent.” 


This is the one which has been called the “Quinby” 
hive, although another “Quinby hive’ was devised later, 


with standing frames, a much less practical hive than 
the other. 
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{| COMB BUILDING 


By Henry C. Dadant. 


HE building of comb has always 
been a source of great interest 
to honey producers, even be- 

fore comb-foundation came into use. 
Little was thought at first, however, 
of taking a hand in the building of 
the comb. It is within the memory 
of some of us that, when transferring 
bees or removing undesirable combs, 
almost every square inch of good 
worker comb was saved and many 
combs were repaired or built up by a 
patchwork process, cutting out the 
drone comb and inserting pieces of 
worker cells. 

The habits of bees have not been 
changed by domestication or modern 
equipment, and comb-building is not 
entirely within our control, even with 
the best equipment and practice. We 
will continue to find an occasional 
poorly-built comb, regardless of our 
efforts and aid to the bees. In na- 
ture, bees fasten combs well at the 
top or upper sides and seldom at the 
bottom or lower corners. A _ rec- 
tangularly shaped comb, with square 
corners, fastened to the bottom-bar, 
does not conform to their nature, nor 
does regularity in the shape and ar- 
rangement of the frames. Drone 
comb can hardly be entirely elim- 
inated from a colony for more than 
a short period of time, and passage- 
ways and holes through and around 
the comb, so undesirable to the bee- 
keeper, will continue to be made. A 
swarm, given its freedom, will first 
build worker combs, but when the 
bees reach a certain stage in comb- 





building, the laying queen does not 
keep pace with it and drone cells are 
built. The use of burr-combs and 
propolis, the clogging of the en- 
trance and minor manifestations of 
their nature will-continue to be ex- 
pressed. 

Close examination of combs built 
under natural conditions compared 
with those constructed from founda- 
tion shows several facts usually over- 
looked. When cutting combs out of 
frames, it will be noticed while run- 
ning a knife underneath the top-bar, 
that the wax is tough and heavy close 
to the wood, while if the knife is al- 
lowed to move about one-half inch 
away, cutting becomes easy. A cross 
section of this half-inch close to the 
top shows an extra heavy base which 
is no doubt built by the bees to pro- 
duce a firm adherence for support of 
the weight which hangs below. Bees 
carry wax from other places as well 
as use that of their own secretion for 
this heavy top construction, which 
they finally complete to full depth. 
The full sheet of comb foundation 
presents a different condition from 
nature, as a large area of construc- 
tion is induced at once by it and 
comb is completed by certain groups 
of bees while others are constructing 
the top fastening. Bees work in 
groups, for a comb in process of con- 
struction from the full sheet will not 
usually show regularity in building. 
The comb area is often drawn out ir- 
regularly or in a series of waves, but 
if the base has not been previously 








Buckled comb, caused by careless wiring or overheating of comb when building. 
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distorted by accident or excessive 
heat the finished comb is regular. 


Behavior During Dearth 


The lack of a good honeyflow, 
which results in little or no wax se- 
cretion and little natural comb-build- 
ing, tempts the bees to remove wax 
from those places where in nature 
they do not usually build with regu- 
larity and completeness, and carry it 
to those parts of the comb which they 
are in the habit of first building. 
This results in imperfection at the 
bottom and lower corners of the 
comb which may later be refilled dur- 
ing a honeyflow. The damage hap- 
pens most frequently to those combs 
hanging near the entrance which aids 
in protecting their food and probably . 
assists in ventilation. 

This explains why more cutting 
away or gnawing of comb foundation 
has been noticed along the bottom- 
bar and vertical or longitudinal 
wires, near the entrances, than at 
other places. 


Under unfavorable conditions, 
however, any comb-foundation be- 
comes damaged, and sheets left in a 
hive during a dearth sometimes pre- 
sent the appearance of having been 
made the pattern for a shotgun at a 
30-yard range. In the Dadant api- 
aries at Hamilton we have watched 
comb-building under various condi- 
tions and have, on rare occasions, 
found it an advantage to feed a little 
or sprinkle some liquid beeswax on 
the foundation sheets before they are 
placed in the hive, when the honey- 
flow is slow and irregular or is likely 
to be delayed. Some beekeepers 
practice furnishing wax cut in fine 
shavings placed near the _ cluster. 
These methods cause the bees to keep 
occupied, thereby eliminating much 
of the damage which they do when 
natural comb-building conditions are 
not present. Foundation at such 
times should be removed from the 
hive, but with outapiaries it is not al- 
ways possible to be at hand at the 
proper time or predict what the 
honeyflow will be. Most beekeepers, 
who have used quantities of different 
grades of foundation, have had suc- 
cess in getting a high percentage of 
good combs under average conditions 
with proper management. In those 
localities, however, where good 
honeyflow conditions cannot be de- 
pended on more than a few weeks, it 
would be advisable to practice these 
suggestions at proper times. I have 
personally seen and had other bee- 
keepers report gnawing damage to 
comb-foundation when longitudinal 
wires are used or in the case of ver- 
tical ones. Once the bees find a wire 
or other foreign material in the foun- 
dation or comb, this becomes an in- 
ducement to attempt removing it, and 
particularly so if it has cut through 
the mid-rib. Their effort may con- 
tinue in this direction, resulting in a 
badly damaged comb, so long as no 
honeyflow is present or proper atten- 
tion given by the beekeeper to divert 
their attention to useful work. 

Borrowing wax from one place in 
the hive for building in another 
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Combs built without foundation, showing how several separate areas are under way at the 
same time. 


sometimes occurs on old combs which 
are partly or fully drawn. Wax is 
removed, near the bottom-bar, from 
unoccupied combs or from combs in 
supers, to finish or build combs which 
the bees desire to complete within or 
near the brood nest. If a comb is 
removed from the brood nest and an 
empty frame with only foundation 
starter furnished, during a dearth of 
nectar, some comb will be built there 
of dark colored wax borrowed from 
other combs in the hive. The wax 
thus borrowed is, therefore, usually 
taken from those places where the 
bees in nature build last. 


Although you may use the lighter 
brood grade of foundation if you like, 
the heavier brood is a positive advan- 
tage and a good investment, as it has 
been clearly shown that with the 
weight of six sheets per pound, 
Langstroth size, bees can practically 
complete the comb with very little 
wax secretion of their own. This has 
been proven by coloring the wax used 
in the foundation sheets a red color, 
which was watched and found drawn 
out to full depth combs with scarcely 
any newly secreted white wax added. 
(See American Bee Journal, May and 
June, 1911). Bees may at times ap- 
pear to construct combs from light- 
weight foundation without extra cost 
to the beekeeper or reduction in 
honey storage. The fact is, however, 
that | a-honeyflow often causes ex- 
pansion and need of storage room in 
the hive faster than the beekeeper 
realizes it, and under this condition 
of lack of storage room, the bees, not 
having sufficient comb area to fully 
empty their honey sacks after each 
trip from the field, a large number of 
them are obliged to remain partly 
gorged with honey, which rapidly in- 
duces wax secretions. Light-weight 
foundation given at this time is rapid- 
ly built out, but at an actual extra 
cost equal to the honey consumed 
for wax making while the bees are 
gorged. _Super room given a day or 
two earlier would result in more 


honey storage and proper use for the 
heavier brood foundation. 

In spite of these facts there is a 
demand among. beekeepers and, 
therefore, a response among comb- 
foundation manufacturers to furnish 
medium brood grade in 7 or 8 sheets 
to the pound, Langstroth size. Seven 
sheets is a compromise and 8 sheets 
almost a light brood. Seven sheets, 
although cheaper than six, for the 
money invested, require the bees to 
add about one-half pound of wax of 
their own secretion to complete ten 
Langstroth combs, which probably 
represents about 5 pounds less of 
honey stored. The beekeepers of 
Michigan have used quantities of 
plain eight-sheet brood foundation 
and wired eight-sheet brood founda- 
tion with success, but those who have 
observed closely, express preference 
for a weight of about six to seven 
sheets. 
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Comb-foundation given to the bees 
in advance of a honey-flow may. re- 
sult in damage to it, especially if the 
foundation is light weight. Delay in 
giving bees additional room or 
frames of foundation encourages 
swarming, which is also objectionable. 
All things considered, it will be found 
six sheets to the pound is not too 
heavy, and seven sheets light 
enough for any idea of economy and 
hope of a good comb. Some beekeep- 
ers use five sheets to the pound and 
by so doing doubly insure a strong 
comb, quickly built. Comb-foundation 
can be manufactured of almost any 
weight, but should be suited to sue- 
cessful comb-building. 

The securing of combs entirely of 
straight worker cells, which will not 
sag and be well fastened in the frame 
is an important problem.. Since the 
beekeeper can make the best financial 
success only through the greatest 
possible production, with the least 
labor and by making use of the best 
equipment, he is interested in the-so- 
lution of a problem of this kind. In 
fact, during the past few years a de- 
mand has come from honey produc- 
ers for a more convenient and effec- 
tive comb base or foundation. Arti- 
ficial combs of much foreign material 
of any sort have always proven costly 
and objectionable to the bees. The 
resulting combs are sometimes good, 
but the percentage of good combs is 
not large enough. The bees natural- 
ly persist in showing an aversion to 
any material except pure beeswax, 
and beeswax must be carefully re- 
fined to retain its natural odors and 
properties to make the comb founda- 
tion most acceptable to them. 

Instead of allowing the bees to 
build combs from the top downward, 
adding a little at a time, we now give 
them several square feet of comb 
base upon which they work simul- 
taneously throughout much of the 
area. The rapidity with which this is 
usually done during a honeyflow, to- 
gether with heat and weight, calls for 
a reinforcement which will strength- 





Comb built without foundation, showing attachment to wood and also defective cells where 
separate areas were joined. 
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All worker brood in well built comb. 


en every square inch of the surface 
and prevent breaking down, stretch- 
ing, sagging and other damage. 


Reinforcing the Wax. 


There being no question about the 
value of the combs, the problem is 
how to get the largest percentage of 
them, properly reinforced to avoid 
the sag which occurs most frequently 
in the upper one-third of the frame 
and to do so by a convenient method. 
Here the physical properties of bees- 
wax are to be reckoned with. It 
melts at about 145 degrees and is 
soft and subject to distortion quite 
readily at a minimum of 90 degrees. 
In order to ascertain the best meth- 
ods of reinforcement under field con- 
ditions, I tried, during the season of 
° 1920, more than 100 combinations of 
vertical, horizontal and diagonal re- 
inforcements in various styles of 
frames. From 50 to 100 frames of 
each were used for the tests carried 
out in the nine Dadant apiaries dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall flows. 
Records were kept of all of these. I 
have spent more time, probably, than 
necessary trying many materials and 
ways finally to prove the principles 
already demonstrated and partially 
practiced, in Dr. Miller’s idea of. ver- 
tical reinforcement. There are some 
objections to his little wood splint, 
which is made one-sixteenth inch 
square, placed vertically from top- 
bar to bottom-bar. The principal ob- 
jections to the splints are their size 
and the fact that they cannot be 
placed by hand or machine into the 
mid-rib of the comb-foundation, con- 
sequently there is oftentimes some 
bulging of the comb surface over 
them. Other minor objections to re- 
inforcing bars are occasional gnaw- 
ing away of the foundation along 
them before mentioned and some 


lack of brood rearing in the cells 
they cross. However, all wiring 


- methods are subject to those objec- 


tions. These faults result in only a 
small percentage of undesirable 
combs, and Dr. Miller said he pre- 
ferred an occasional imperfection of 
this nature to the much greater labor 
required and the very objectionable 
and prevalent sagging that often re- 
sults from the old wiring methods. 

Wood splints are porous and pre- 
sent a good adhesive surface. Fol- 
lowing out this idea crimped wires 
were tried and adopted having ir- 
regular yet rigid shoulders of sup- 
port. 

Let me repeat and emphasize that 
comb-building under’ unfavorable 
conditions should be avoided, espe- 
cially during a dearth or lack of nec- 
tar or during a light, irregular honey- 
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flow. In fact, to quote Langstroth: 
“Honey-gathering and comb-building 
go on simultaneously, so that when 
one stops the other ceases also. As 
soon as the honey harvest begins to 
fail so that consumption is in advance 
of production, the bees cease-to build 
new combs, even though large por- 
tions of their hives are unfilled. 
When honey no longer abounds in 
the fields, it is wisely ordered that 
they should not consume in comb-. 
building the treasures which may be 
needed for winter use.” ° 

The style and size of frame have 
some bearing on the best practice of 
reinforcing and fastening founda- 
tion, which must be worked out in 
each individual case. There are four 
or five distinct types of reinforced 
foundation. The one commonly 
known and used for years, that of 
four longitudinal wires, the top one 
within one-half inch or less from the 
top-bar, has been in some cases modi- 
fied by adding two diagonal wires or 
a single vertical wire at the center, 
all of these being inserted in the 
frame and imbedded in the founda- 
tion by hand. Beekeepers are now 
also using vertical crimped wires 
alone which are found ample under 
ordinary conditions. When an ex- 
tra rigid construction is desired for 
rough handling. or hauling newly- 
built combs in hot weather, especial- 
ly deep frames, one or more longitud- 
inal wires are added by hand. 

Let us summarize the necessary 
conditions and requirements consid- 
ered and found good in practice, un- 
der which good comb-building will 
take place. 

1. The hives should be nearly 

level. 
,2. The sheet should hang smoothly 
in the central plane of the frame. A 
convenient assembly or wiring board 
is advisable. The sheet should at 
least be supported horizontally by a 
board or cardboard about one-half 
inch thick inside the frame. Hand 
imbedding, if required, is best done 
by the use of an electric imbedder. 

8. The foundation should be 
well fastened in the frame and where 














A good comb built on vertically wired foundation. 
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no longitudinal wires are used with 
vertical wires, the top fastening 
should be secure. This top fastening 
is obtained by driving several two- 
penny-fine cement coated nails from 
the side deeply into the wedge, 
firmly pinching the upper edge of 
sheet and wires in the top-bar, from 
which the weight of the comb hangs 
until built out. For this assembly, 
the new style frame with heavy 
wedge cut from top-bar and slotted 
bottom-bar is preferable. Sheets 
made large enough to project into 
slotted or split bottom-bar are very 
effective and generally preferred. 
Old style frames with one piece bot- 
tom-bars require one or two longi- 
tudinal wires also. The second from 
the top and lower holes, as end-bars 
are ordinarily placed, provides the 
best and ample longitudinal wiring 
for either the old style Langstroth or 
the deeper brood frames, when such 
wiring is desired. 

4. Foundation should be kept in 
the box until needed in the hive, if 
possible, and not handled when very 
cold or warm. When the large bee- 
keepers must put up frames with full 
sheets of foundation, ahead of time, 
they should be carefully stored, 
hanging in a vertical position where 
the temperature will not reach 90 
degrees or more. Heat causes the 
foundation to soften and stretch be- 
tween wires, producing a wavy or 
washboard effect which does not con- 
tract when cooled again. Slight 
waviness is not bad, however, as it 
disappears after the comb is in use 
for a time. If equipment is pur- 
chased with frames set up and foun- 
dation in them, you may expect some 
frames will not be in good shape. 
Foundation in the box is always the 
best to buy. 


5. Foundation should not be fur- 
nished to bees faster than they can 
make use of it for good comb-build- 
ing. Before or during a small ir- 
regular honeyflow, or as soon as the 
honeyflow slackens, bees stop nor- 
mal comb-building, and sometimes 
gnaw away foundation along the bot- 
tom-bar, wires and other places, for 
dry comb-building or burr-combs in 
other places. The places cut away 
are usually afterwards filled in with 
comb, especially drone comb, which 
proves that the honeyflow was not 
good when the damage was done. 

6. There appears to be a differ- 
ence in the work of comb-building 
among colonies under similar condi- 
tions. Cross or nervous colonies 
seem to produce the most objection- 
able imperfections in combs. 

_ 7. There is an advantage in hav- 
ing combs drawn out in supers or 
above the broodnest. This is not 
necessary, but will increase the per- 
centage of good fastening to the 
bottom-bar. In a bee tree, or under 
natural conditions, combs are not 
fastened to anything by bees at the 
lower edge and it is no wonder that 
they like to make a passageway 
above the bottom-bar, especially on 
those combs nearest the hive en- 
trance. Complete previously drawn 


combs should be placed here when 
possible. 
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8. The use of well made, full 
print, worker-cell size foundation 
sheets, made of pure, clean beeswax, 
with as little reinforcement as possi- 
ble, is important. Sufficient rein- 
forcement to make for convenience 
in assembly and a good non-sag comb 
is all that is necesary. 

9. In summer the temperature of 
the hive should be kept near normal 
by sufficient natural shade or shade 
boards, ventilation by enlarging the 
entrance and sufficient supers, espe- 
cially for the stronger colonies, or 
during a honeyflow. For ventilation 
without honeyflow empty supers are 
effective. 

10. Medium brood grade founda- 
tion is generally much preferred to 
light brood. Medium brood, al- 
though a little more expensive in 
first cost than light brood per frame, 
saves the bees secreting much wax, 
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which is returned to the beekeeper in 
more honey, ten to one, as it is fairly 
estimated that about ten pounds of 
honey is consumed to produce a 
pound of wax. It is seldom that bees 
secrete a surplus of wax, and judging 
from the fact that only about 12% per 
cent of the total brood foundation 
used is light brood and that many 
beekeepers specify not more than 
six sheets per pound, there is no real 
economy in light weight foundation. 

Comb-building in comb-honey or 
chunk-honey production needs lit- 


tle attention here. Foundation 
made of pure, well cleaned 
beeswax . is, of course, re- 


quired in honey food products and a 
full sheet well made, fastened in the 
honey section or frame by well- 
known methods, produces desirable 
results and no further improvements 
are demanded or can likely be made. 


QUEEN INTRODUCTION 


By Jay Smith: 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, Mr. 
Doolittle wrote: “Perhaps 
there is no one subject con- 

nected with beekeeping that has re- 
ceived so much notice in our bee- 
papers and elsewhere as has the in- 
troduction of queens.” Yes, and af- 
ter all the years that have passed 
since Mr. Doolittle wrote that, the 
problem of queen introduction is 
still a great one. 

Many have noticed that queens 
coming through the mail are more 
difficult to introduce than queens 
reared in the same yard. It has 
been stated that they take on foreign 
odors in the mail which makes this 
difference. I cannot believe this has 
anything to do with it; but that it is 
rather the behavior of the queen. 
Having ceased egg laying for some 
days, she is small and active, behav- 
ing much like a virgin queen, and is 
fully as difficult to introduce. 

We know, too, that virgins, as a 
rule, are harder to introduce than 
laying queens. Again, in my experi- 
ence, I have found that the facet that 
they are virgins or fertile has little 
to do with it. The virgin is lively and 
nervous, which causes the bees to 
jump on her. A queen that has been 
laying and that has stopped for some 
time, as when sent through the mail, 
is treated by the bees the same as a 
virgin. When the queen is heavy 
with eggs, she is very slow in her 
movements and does not excite the 
bees, and is thus more readily ac- 
cepted. When a heavy honeyflow 
is on it is possible to introduce 
queens heavy in egg-laying by merely 
allowing them to run into the en- 
trance. I have done this many times, 
and the bees at the entrance pay no 
attention to her as she enters; but, 
on the contrary,politely step aside to 
allow her majesty to pass. As queens 
coming through the mail are not lay- 
ing, of course they cannot be treated 
in that manner. I do not recommend 
the above, for under the most fa- 
vorable conditions there will be con- 
siderable loss. 


L 


Some Sure Methods. 


Many times amateurs as well as 
professionals purchase queens which 
they are very eager to introduce 
safely. The following is a sure meth- 
od, but takes considerable work: 
Take 6 or 7 frames of brood and put 
them over a strong colony with a 
queen excluder between the two 


hives. In ten days all brood will be 
sealed. Then take the frames and 
brush off every bee and put the 


frames in a hive body and carry it 
into the house or some place where it 
will not get too cold or too hot. Stop 
up the entrance with rags so no bees 
can get out. Then take the cage con- 
taining the queen, open it and put it 
down on the bottom board beside the 
frames and put on the cover. The 
young bees will emerge and in a few 
days they will have a nice little col- 
ony. After about a week they can 
be set out on their stand. The en- 
trance should be contracted down to 
one bee space to keep out robbers, 
for these youngsters are not much on 
the fight. 


If one does not have the time to 
prepare the colony as described, he 
can take frames of brood, brush off 
the bees and give them the queen at 
once. This is just as sure as the first; 
but the unsealed brood will die, many 
of them will crawl out of the cells 
and make a mess of it. This method 
was used by Doolittle and is certain 
in its results. Someone has thought 
to improve this by setting this pre- 
pared hive over a strong colony with 
a wire screen between; but this is 
not good policy, for many queens are 
thus lost. It does not seem reason- 
able that the bees sting through the 
screen, but I believe they do. One 
season I had seven different parties 
write me that they had lost queens 
in this manner. Some use a double 
screen, which they say remedies the 
trouble. However, I advocate taking 
the hive into the house. 
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Introducing to Nuclei. 


It is well known that the introduc- 
tion of queens to nuclei is easier than 
to full colonies. If a-mailing cage 
is used and the queen introduced to a 
nucleus, the nucleus may then be 
united with a strong. colony. To do 
this, kill the old queen, place a news- 
paper over the frames and set the 
hive body containing the nucleus on 
top. Put on the cover and the bees 
will do the rest. This method has the 
advantage of the fact that the col- 
ony is at no time without a queen. 
The queen in the nucleus has had 
time to get under headway, at egg- 
laying, so no time is lost. 


Introducing With the Mailing Cage 


More queens are introduced with 
the regular mailing cage than in any 
other way; but I consider this the 
poorest of all methods. In fact of 
all punk methods this is the punkest. 
When robbers are bad and introduc- 
tion is most difficult, the bees eat 
out the candy more quickly, release 
the queen and kill her. When the 
honey-flow is on and introduction is 
easier, the bees are slow at eating out 
the candy and the queen dies before 
she is released. 

If one is-in a hurry and cannot 
give the attention to introduction as 
might be desired, and wishes the 
bees to eat out the queen, I know of 
no method that equals the Doolittle 
cage shown in the cut. These are 
easily made by wrapping a _ wire 
screen around a broom handle; then 
cut off a piece to stop up one end 
and for the other end leave the 
broom handle about 3 inches long. 
Bore a three-eighths’ hole through 
this lengthwise and stuff it with bee 
candy. When wishing to introduce 
the queen, pull out this plug and al- 
low the queen to run up into the 
cage. Insert the plug and it is ready 
to go into the hive. Go to the colony 
to be requeened, remove their queen, 
take out a frame to make room for 
the cage and place the cage between 
two frames of brood. Press the 
frames together to hold the cage in 
place. Three or four days will be re- 
quired to eat out all the candy and 
by that time the queen will usually 
be accepted. 

If you wish to make this method 

still more certain, tack a piece of 
queen excluder over the hole on the 
end of the plug that goes into the 
wire cage. Leave this in the hive for 
two days after the bees have eaten 
out the candy and have entered the 
cage. The queen in this case is not 
automatically released, but has to 
be released by the beekeeper. This 
is a splendid method. There is only 
one feature to be desired not found 
in this cage and that is that the 
queen cannot lay while in the cage. 
When released she is still small and 
nervous and will sometimes bring 
down the wrath to come from the 
bees. 

The only method I have found to 
be certain except the Capped Brood 
Method first described is the Push-in- 
the-comb Cage used in connection 
with the queen excluder. In this 
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manner the queen gets on the comb, 
takes on the scent of the colony and 
begins to lay. In about two days 
the bees are allowed to pass through 
the queen excluder and become ac- 
quainted with the queen. She lays 
rapidly, sometimes fairly filling the 
cells with eggs. In two days more 
she is turned loose and goes merrily 
on at egg laying. 

As all know who have ever heard 
me speak on the subject, I believe 
all who keep bees who wish to get the 
most out of it either for pleasure or 
profit, should rear their own queens 
and learn how to introduce them suc- 
cessfully. Many queens are balled 
and injured, yet still are permitted 
to head colonies. A colony will lose 
to its owner many times the cost of 
the time taken to introduce a queen 
safely and successfully. I have heard 
many say, “It takes too much time to 
use safe methods!”’ 

Did you ever stop to figure how 
much it costs to take more pains? 
Five cents worth of labor applied to 
the queen in each hive will readily 

















The queen cage. 


return you a dollar in honey, and in 
many cases five times that amount. 

Another very important point to 
remember is that queens are easily 
introduced during a honeyflow. Tak- 
ing a hint from this I find if no 
honeyflow is on, a heavy feed of 
sugar syrup given while the cage is 
in the hive greatly increases the 
chances for success. 


Introducing to Laying Workers. 


I get many inquiries asking how to 
introduce queens to laying workers. 
I used to advise not to attempt this, 
but to unite the colony with another 
by the newspaper method. However, 
I have been entirely successful for 
four years in the introduction to lay- 
ing workers in perhaps twenty-five 
colonies and have not had a failure 
thus far. My method is to take one 
or two frames of unsealed brood 
from other colonies, place the Push- 
in-the-comb Cage on one of these 
frames, set them,into the colony of 
laying workers and introduce a queen 
in the regular way. The bees find 
they have all they can do feeding the 
worker larve without producing a lot 
of drones who are regular hogs for 
eating foyal jelly. Moreover, a lay- 
ing worker finds herself very much 
out of place in a colony containing 
worker larve and soon gives up her 
vicious practice. 

The round broom-handle cage also 
gives excellent results in introduc- 
ing to laying workers. Place this 
cage between the two frames of do- 
nated brood. It is better to use the 
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queen excluder and the queen should 
not get out among the bees for four 
or five days. 

Now, just a word about the name 
of laying workers. I notice the term 
“fertile workers’ being used more 
and more. Say, where do you get 
that “fertile worker” stuff, anyhow? 
They were never fertilized, they lay 
non-fertile eggs, they never have 
been fertile and never will be; but 
they lay, so, by heck, they are “lay- 
ing workers-” 

Vincennes, Indiana. 


HOW MANY SUPERS ARE 
NEEDED? 


By K. Hawkins. 


Hardly a beekeeper has enough su- 
pers to harvest a big crop of honey. 
After visiting beekeepers in 40 states 
that point stands out strongest in all 
the impressions I have received from 
all these beekeepers. 

I do not believe that a crop of 
honey can be successfully harvested 
with less than six supers to the hive, 
either section supers or full depth ex- 
tracting bodies. Bees require more 
room for the temporary storage of 
nectar than they do for the final stor- 
age of concentrated nectar in the 
form of honey. Given the super 
room beyond their needs at all times, 
they will always store more honey per 
colony in any locality on any flow. 

Dr. C. C. Miller said: “There was 
no stinting of surplus room. As fast 
as needed, an empty super was added 
below. During the harvest there were 
on the hives an average of five supers 
each. A few colonies had as many 
as seven or eight supers at one time.” 
This was speaking of his production 
of section honey. Ever hear of Dr. 
Miller having too many unfinished 
sections on hand? 

One way to increase profits from 
beekeeping is to keep less bees and 
operate intensively. Reduce ~ the 
number of your colonies, giving 
all your time to it, increase the num- 
ber of supers per colony, and pay 
more attention to good queens, 
swarm control, nectar room and win- 
tering. 

The beekeepers succeeding by 
these methods are becoming too con- 
spicuous nationally to have their 
methods questioned. They only need 
repeating until you act on them. 


Miller Memorial Subscriptions 


The following additional subscrip- 
tions were received by the American 
Bee Journal since the last list was 
published and the money was for- 
warded to Madison: 


SRR RE ee $ 1.00 
L. Harold Jorgensen ~_---~-~-~- .50 
Clay Dunkin ~~....--~----- 1.00 
T, E. Bronson ~------------ 1.00 
je ae 6.00 
C. B. Gooderham —.._..——--- 3.00 
OS eee 1.00 
A. A. Augenstein ...._..--- 1.00 

EEE $14.50 
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MARKETING HONEY. V 


By J. E. Crane. 


IKE everything else in beekeep- 
L ing, methods of marketing 
have greatly changed. Fifty- 
four years ago I saw an old bee- 
keeper packing his box honey in bar- 
rels. “Safest way in the world,” he 
said. “Too heavy to lift and if you tip 
it ovgr it will roll on the bilge without 
jar.” A year later I saw a honey 
buyer pack a lot in large boxes that 
would hold one hundred pounds or 
more and it got badly broken. Later 
came rough 50-pound cases, and then 
a 25-pound case. While formerly in 
eastern markets combs or boxes of 
honey were covered with glass, we 
have been for some years using paper 
cartons, and single comb sections 
have taken the place of two and 
three comb boxes. Before placing 
sections in cartons or shipping cases 
they should be carefully cleaned of 
all propolis and each section weighed 
and each weight packed by itself. 
United States laws make it necessary 
to place the weight on each section or 
on the carton that covers it. Some 
beekeepers mark each section or car- 
ton “Not less than 10 or 12 ounces” 
and then put all sections in a case to- 
gether without regard to their weight 
or value. This is like putting large 
and small oranges or apples into the 
same box or barrel. Poor way. Re- 
tail merchants prefer to have their 
apples and oranges of an even size as 
well as all combs in a case of the 
same weight. It is also very desir- 
able to have all combs in a case of 
the same quality. Put the white 
combs by themselves and those that 
are stained enough to injure their 
value by themselves. It is also neces- 
sary to put different kinds of honey 
in separate cases, especially if there 
is much difference in color. I have 
sometimes thought some beekeepers 
were color blind by the way they mix 
their honey. Of course, sometimes 
white and dark honey will be stored 
in the same section, but it can be 
labeled “Mixed,” or if the cappings 
are clean and white, “Fancy Mixed.” 
In the long run honesty will be found 
the best policy. 
_ We have used paper shipping cases 
for the past fifteen or twenty years 
with very satisfactory results. The 
Saving in using these cases instead of 
tactory-made cases in packing our 
last year’s crop amounted to five or 
six hundred dollars. 

Having our honey put up in the 
best shape possible for market we 
are ready to sell. 

There is probably no way in which 
so much can be realized for honey as 
to sell direct from your honey house. 
You save freight, commissions, cart- 
age, Insurance and often your ship- 
Ping cases. But to do this you must 
live on a road where there is a large 
amount of travel, must have signs out 
some little distance each way from 


your honey house and have your 
honey all put up in convenient pack- 
ages. If your apiary is in view from 
the road it will help. A friend of 
mine disposes of a large amount of 
honey in this way. 

Some beekeepers like to peddle 
their honey even if they can get little 
more than they could have realized 
at wholesale; they like to tell how 
nice and healthful it is and so take a 
load and start off through the country 
selling to farmers and merchants for 
what they can get, without much re- 
gard to wholesale and retail prices. 
Such methods do not appear to be 
popular with other beekeepers or 
merchants. 

A good deal has been written about 
advertising, and one can spend a lot 
of money in this way without selling 
a large amount of honey. It is also 
quite sure to make the beekeeper a 
good deal of work corresponding with 
prospective buyers, besides, it is 
somewhat discouraging when one has 
worked up a good trade at fair prices 
to find someone advertising fine 
honey at retail for wholesale prices, 
or away below what you can afford to 
sell. Another way that has been 
practiced for fifty years or more is 
to get your honey ready as soon as 
convenient after it has been re- 
moved from the hives and ship to 
some wholesale commission merchant 
in one of our larger cities 200 te 500 
miles away, who stores and sells it as 
he has a chance, charging 5 to 10 
per cent commission. Some of it per- 
haps, coming back to within 20 miles 
of where it started. 

Now here are two freight charges, 
two or three bills for cartage and 
perhaps one or two more for storage 
and insurance, which must come out 
of the producer or consumer. We 
have found it a better way to send 
reliable wholesale grocers samples, or 
at least inform them what we have to 
sell and get the price, and they can 
sell directly or through their drum- 
mers and send us their orders and 
we ship directly to the retail mer- 
chants. 

If this method were generally prac- 
ticed I believe it would take all the 
honey produced in the country to 
supply the demand. 

We have had little trouble from 
breakage since using corrugated ship- 
ping cases and crating. Freight and 
express matter has been handled 
so roughly of late years as to make 
crating almost a necessity. We have 
shipped comb several times across the 
Atlantic without loss from breakage. 

I have had so little experience in 
selling extracted honey at wholesale 
that I think I had better not attempt 
any advice along that line. However, 
I can think of no better way than to 
have it sold by wholesale grocers, the 
same as comb honey. 
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COMMUNICATION AMONG BEES 


By Wallace Park, Iowa Experiment 
Station. 


According to Von Buttel-Reepen 
(Am. Bee Journal 1923, p. 346) Von 
Frisch has offered some interesting 
explanations as to how information is 
conveyed by a dancing bee to her 
hive-mates. He is of the opinion that 
the bees “perceive this dancing in 
the darkness of the hive only by 
touch, and at the same time take no- 
tice of the smell of the flower which 
adheres to the body of the dancing 
fellow.” It is quite possible that 
odor may play an important part in 
this matter, but how would odor ac- 
count for the transmission of the 
news in the case of the dancing water 
carrier? Would Von Frisch say that 
the discoverer of the water stands at 
the water-trough or the mud-puddle 
and “allures” other bees by emitting 
a peculiar kind of scent? That, how- 
ever, would not explain why numer- 
ous ones of her companicns leave in 
search while the first water-carrier 
is still in the hive continuing her 
dance. 


It is a well-established fact that 
bees attract their fellows by means of 
the odor given off by the scent gland, 
but so far as I know, it is effectively 
employed over distances of only a 
few feet, or a few yards at most. 
On February 13, 1920, some water 
was given to an observation colony in 
a vestibule at the rear of the hive. 
Notes recorded that day inclyde the 
following item: : 

After securing her load, the first 
bee to discover the water “stood near 
the water, stuck her abdomen up in 
the air with tip deflected, and began 
to fan. At once, fourteen bees came 
to the spot, having been attracted 
over a radius of eight to ten inches. 
The scent-producing organ evidently 
was the means employed by the one 
bee to attract the other fourteen to 
the water.” 


It is hard to see how this method 
could be successfully employed to 
“allure other bees” to the nectar in 
odorless flowers or to a source of 
water that is more than a few feet 
from the hive. 


Riverside County Shows How to Co- 
operate 


A letter from Mr. Lester Bamber- 
ger, Secretary Riverside California, 
Beekeepers’ Association, states that 
it was necessary for 2 of their mem- 
bers to pay for a team of horses which 
had been stung to death. The price 
set by the owner of the horses was 
$300, which was promptly paid, al- 
though the amount seemed excessive. 
The Riverside Association, at its next 
meeting quickly subscribed $100 of 
this amount to help out the two of 
their members who had been unfortu- 
nate in having to pay this loss. 

Moreover, the association appoint- 
ed a grievance committee to handle 
all such matters as affect the associa- 
tion. Here is co-operation for you. 
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ODORS AND THE INSECT VISITORS 
| TO FLOWERS 


By John H. Lovell. 


Part III. 


T is the common belief that among 
| plants odors are largely confined 
to flowers, but I could easily 
mention hundreds of species which 
have the foliage strongly scented. 
More rarely roots, stems and seeds 
are odoriferous. Agrimony and An- 
gelica have fragrant roots. Carolina 
allspice has camphor-scented roots. 
Hugonia mystax, an Indian shrub, 
has its roots and _ stems violet- 
scented. Many kinds of wood are 
fragrant, as cedar, sandalwood, the 
tall Icica, a tree growing in Central 
America, and rosewood. The Barba- 
does’ Cedar-tree (Cedrela odorata) 
has highly fragrant wood; but the 
fruit, bark and leaves have a peculiar 
smell, and the pink flowers have the 
odor of hyacinths. Seeds may have a 
pronounced odor, as cloves, nutmegs 
and cardamon seeds and the seeds of 
Laurelia, a tall tree growing in Chili. 


Ferns and Grasses. 


The fronds of many ferns possess 
fragrant odors, as the _ scented 
maidenhair, the shield fern, Dickso- 
nia, the lemon-scented buckler fern, 
the hay-scented fern, the fronds of 
which have the scent of sweet vernal 
grass, and Nephrodium, which yields 
a pleasant fragrance, especially in a 
moist atmosphere. Among the fungi, 
which have neither roots, leaves nor 
flowers, are found both agreeable and 
repulsive odors. 

Fragrant odors also occur among 
the grasses which are either wind- 
pollinated or self-pollinated, and are 
seldom visited by insects except in 
some instances for pollen. The 
grasses belonging to the genus An- 
dropogon are fragrant and are cul- 
tivated in India for “lemon grass 
oil.” The stems of sweet vernal 
grass have a sweet scent. A reedy 
grass, the aromatic Calamus, is com- 
mon in the swamps of Europe. It is 
largely grown in the fens of England 
for an aromatic oil; and it is said was 
once so abundant in the swampy 
plain at the foot of Mt. Lebanon that 
the place was known as “The Aro- 
matic Valley.”’ Sacred grass is sweet- 
scented and was formerly used in 
England for strewing church floors. 
It is often woven into baskets and 
mats. The flowers of the variegated 
Panicum, a sub-tropical grass, give 
off a peculiar odor which is neither 
sweet nor disagreeable. 


Higher Plant Families With Odorous 
Foliage. 


Space will permit only a brief re- 
view of some of the higher flowering 
plants having scented foliage. In the 
mint family the leaves are usually 
aromatic scented, as thyme, mint, 
sage and lavender, Among the plants 


with scented leaves few can equal the 
Pelargoniums or geraniums, the na- 
tive home of which is South Africa. 
Usually the leaves have aromatic 
odors, as of peppermint, or nutmeg; 
but in some species the odors are. very 
sweet. The fragrance of a fern- 
leaved variety is described as almost 
overpowering. The common oak- 
leaved variety has a coarse fra- 
grance. 


The wind-pollinated Ambrosia and 
Artemisia (Roman wormwood) have 
a strong aromatic scented foliage. 
The common horned balsam of Italy, 
a hardy creeping perennial, is re- 
markable for the strong balsamic 
odor of its leaves. The leaves of the 
common garden box have also a bal- 
sam odor. When the leaves of all- 


spice, a West India tree, are bruised 
they emit a powerful aromatic odor. 





The Queen of the Night, in the Mexican des- 
erts, has immense flowers six inches in di- 
ameter which open at night. (After Ker- 
ner). 


The foliage of the Indian apple has 
the scent of anise. The little ever- 
green plants of the common checker- 
berry have a pleasant aromatic fra- 
grance. The foliage of Laurus sas- 
safras is agreeably scented, and the 
bark is strongly aromatic. The sweet 
gale, a small bush growing on the 
borders of rivers and ponds, has a 
pleasant fragrance. 

The sweetbriar rose is well-known 
for its fragrant foliage. The sages 
have strongly aromatic leaves which 
in Salvia rutilans resembles that of 
the pineapple. The shrubby trees be- 
longing to genus Schinus have a 
scented foliage, which fills the air 
with fragrance after rains. S. molle, 
the pepper-tree of California, is 
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highly fragrant. The sweet-scented 
goldenrod, tansy, yarrow, Mayweed, 
spicebrush, star anise, rue, sweet clo- 
ver, blue curls, tarweed, the wind- 
pollinated bayberry and sweet fern 
are common examples of plants with 
scented leaves. 


Scented Leaves Are No Advantage 
To Plants 


There is no evidence that odors 
are any advantage to the foliage of 
plants. It has been suggested that in 
some instances they may repel her- 
bivorous animals, but this is very 
doubtful. It is more probable that 
the taste is repellant. Cattle will 
not at first readily eat sweet clover, 
which has fragrant leaves, owing to 
its bitter taste, but they soon learr 
to like it. The odor evidently has no 
bearing on the matter. The leaf isa 
wonderful laboratory, and in the 
course of its regular work it makes 
many by-products. More than 4000 
substances are known which are 
manufactured by leaves. They in- 
clude starches, sugars, fats, essen- 
tial oils, gums, resins, bitter sub- 
stances (alkaloids), tannin and acids. 
While some of these substances are 
useful, many of them are waste 
products. The odors of leaves are 
due largely to volatile essential oils 
formed by glandular hairs on the sur- 
face of the leaf, as in the mints and 
geraniums, or by internal glands, 
each consisting of a group of small 
cells. In the rind of the orange these 
glands are so large that they can be 
seen by the unaided eye. They are 
small cavities filled with an etherial 
oil, which on pressure squirts out and 
takes fire if it falls into flames. In 
the leaves of melons and St. John’s- 
worts the internal glands are so large 
 ~ they are plainly visible without 
a lens. 


The origin of odors in flowers of- 
fers no great difficulty. The organs 
of the flowers were formerly leaves, 
which have become modified for spe- 
cial kinds of work into sepals, petals, 
stamens and carpels. All of the 
parts of the flower at times revert to 
green leaves. Since foliage leaves 
are so often scented it would be 
strange, indeed, if flower leaves had 
not also frequently emitted odors. 
These odors would be an advantage 
to the flower in attracting insects, 
and would, therefore, be likely to be- 
come stronger with the passing of 
time. 


The Formation of Flower Odors. 


The different kinds of flower odors 
have already been considered so far 
as is possible in this paper. It will be 
noticed that they vary greatly in 
strength in different flowers. In some 
cases they are so weak as to be 
scarcely perceptible; in other cases 
they are so strong as to be oppres- 
sive. The flowers of the fan palm 
are so powerfully scented that it is 
necessary to cut the trees away from 
dwellings. A half dozen flowers of 
the jonquil will perfume a large 
room. On warm evenings the fra- 
grance of the basswood is noticeable 
at a long distance. Mignonette, 
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pinks, mint and the musk plant have 
very penetrating odors. The volatile 
oils, to which the odors of flowers are 
due, are produced in the skin or epi- 
dermis on one or both sides of petals 
and sepals. Heat causes flowers to 
exhale stronger odors, since it vola- 
tilizes the essential oil. Flowers in 
the shade often have stronger odors 
than those in bright sunlight, but the 
flowers of Cascalia exhale odors only 
when the sun shines on them. The 
perfume of the sweet-scented candy- 
tuft is more powerful in poor than in 
rich soil. Lavender is more strongly 
scented when it does not make a ro- 
bust growth. Moisture or humidity 
of the air favors the exhalation and 
diffusion of odors. - The odor of 
Alyssum compactus is especially no- 
ticeable after a summer shower. 
After rain Humea elegans emits a 
strong balsam odor. In the moist air 
of evening many odors can be per- 
ceived at a great distance. 


Odors and the Colors of Flowers. 


According to the observations of 
Kohler and Schubeler, in 1193 white 
flowers, 187 had odors, of which 175 
were agreeable and 12 disagreeable; 
in 981 yellow and orange flowers, 73 
had odors of which 62 were agreeable 
and 18 disagreeable; in 923 red flow- 
ers, 85 were odorous, of which 76 
were agreeable and 9 disagreeable; 
in 901 blue and violet flowers, 54 
were odorous, of which 40 were 
agreeable and 13 disagreeable; in 
153 green flowers, 12 were odorous, 
10 were agreeable and 2 disagree- 
able; in 18 brown flowers, 1 was 
scented and had a disagreeable odor. 
More white flowers are odorous than 
colored flowers, then follows red, yel- 
low, blue and green. The ratio of 
odorous flowers to non-odorous is as 
follows: white 1 to 6.3; yellow and 
orange 1 to 13.4; red 1 to 10.8; blue 
and violet 1 to 16.7; green 1 to 12.7. 
Flowers which by reason of their col- 
ors give off the most heat, will ex- 
hale the greatest amount of odor. 
The more intense the color, the more 
likely it is to exhale a strong odor. 
This is probably a result of the action 
of light. While some flowers are 
odorous during the entire time they 
are open, others are odorous for only 
part of the time. The following 
groups have been recognized: 


Flowers Always Open. 


1. Flowers always open and al- 
ways scented, roses. 

2. Flowers always open, but 
scented only during the day, day- 
blooming Cestrum, sweet-scented 
Coronilla. 

8. Flowers always open, but 
scented only during the night, night- 
blooming Cestrum, evening rocket 
(Hesperis tristis). 


Flowers Open only part of the Time 


_ 4. Flowers open and scented dur- 
ing the day, but closed and scentless 


at night, squash, mornin 1 
water lily. a ae 
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5. Flowers closed and scentless 
by day, but open and scented at 
night, night-blooming Cereus, marvel 
of Peru. 

Kerner gives the following exam- 
ples of flowers which develop their 
scent only during the time that in- 
sects, which pollinate them are on the 
wing: The flowers of certain species 
of honeysuckles and many other 
plants, which are pollinated by moths, 
smell faintly, or not at all, during 
the day, but emit a powerful odor in 
the evening. Several plants belong- 
ing to the genus Silene, of the pink 
family, have no scent during the day, 
but at twilight exhale a strong hya- 
cinth odor attractive to small moths. 
On the other hand, many flowers, 
which are fragrant in the daytime 
and are visited by bees and butter- 
flies, become scentless at sunset. The 
grass of Parnassus smells of honey 
in bright sunshine, but becomes 
scentless in the evening.’ One of the 
clovers, Trifolium resupinatum, 
smells strongly of honey in the sun- 
shine, when it is frequently visited by 
bees, but at nightfall loses its scent. 

Iiowers with nauseous odors, due 
to the decomposition of some nitro- 
genous compound, are attractive to 
flesh or carrion flies. The petals are 
often flesh-colored, blood-red, dull, 
dark purple, marked with lurid 
stripes or spots; but there are also 
malodorous flowers which are yellow- 
ish gréen or white. It is chiefly the 
nauseous odor, rather than a likeness 
to putrid substances, which draws to 
flowers carrion and dung flies. Many 
strong odors, which are not repulsive, 
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are also attractive to flies. The pro- 
duction of nauseous odors has led to 
the pollination of these flowers 
chiefly by flies, but they were not in- 
duced in the first place by the visits 
of flies, although they have no doubt 
been strengthened by insects favor- 
ing flowers with the strongest odors. 
The visits of insects to flowers show 
clearly that they have a well devel- 
oped sense of smell. 

A very interesting article might be 
written on the cultivation and distri- 
bution of scented flowers and the 
part they have played in history and 
literature. The ancient nations de- 
lighted in fragrant blossoms, which 
they used in profusion in their enter- 
tainments and religious rites. No 
one in modern times has ever dis- 
played in the use of flowers the lavish 
extravagance of Cleopatra, who cov- 
ered the floor of her palace, with 
scented roses, 18 inches deep; or of 
Nero, who carpeted the entire sur- 
face of Lake Lucina with roses. Who 
would not like to visit southern 
France, where great fields of scented 
bloom are grown for the manufac- 
ture of perfumes. 

“Who that hath reason and his 

smell, 

Would not midst Rose and Jasmine 
dwell; 
Encompass’d round with such de- 
light, 
To ear, nose, touch, the taste and 
sight.”— 
—Cowley. 

The odors exhaled by plants in 
tropical climates are reported to be 
much stronger than in temperate re- 





The flowers of the white water lily open in the morning but close in the afternoon. They are 
fragrant and visited by honeybees for the abundant pollen. 
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gions. In India ylang-ylang (flower 
of flowers) emits so powerful an odor 
that it scents the air for miles. Al- 
most equally penetrating is the fra- 
grance of patchouli, an Indian herb. 
A vessel approaching the island of 
Ceylon may perceive the fragrance of 
its vegetation long before it reaches 
the shore. 
Waldoboro, Maine. 


THE MARKETING OF HONEY. 
By Frank H. Hauck. 


During the past few years there 
has been considerable agitation on 
the part of various interests advocat- 
ing, recommending and advising bee- 
keepers to pack and sell their crops 
of honey other than through bulk 
sales to wholesale honey dealers, 
packers, etc. 

While occasionally it might prove 
successful for the producer to bottle 
or can his crop and sell it to consum- 
ers direct or to grocery stores or 
even to the wholesale grocer, our 
study and observations lead us to be- 
lieve that fundamentally the method 
is not correct, and that the great ma- 
jority of honey producers would be 
better off financially if they sold their 
honey crop in bulk, and in the major- 
ity of cases, as soon as produced aad 
ready for market. 

A comparison with other lines of 
production, dairy or farm, will also 
show that our observations are cor- 
rect. 

What success, for instance, ‘would 
attend the efforts of the man raising 
cattle or hogs or any other meat 
products, if he decided that he would 
kill and dress his own meat and dis- 
pose of it to local family or local re- 
tail butcher shop? It is being done 
occasionally with varying success, but 
taking the entire industry, chaos 
would be created. 

If the rancher decided that instead 
of disposing of his wool clip through 
present channels that he would in- 
stead take care of seeing that his 
wool was manufactured and market- 
ed as a finished product, how success- 
ful could he be? 


If the grower of cotton decided to- 


mi.l and manufacture into cloth and 
market the finished product, how suc- 
cessful could he be? 

Some might say these comparisons 
are far-fetched, but they are not. 
Fundamentally, honey as it comes out 
of the extractor is as much a raw 
product as the steer on the hoof, the 
wool clip, the bale of cotton, the 
bushel of wheat. 


There are numerous firms through- 
out the country whose. sole business 
is the liquefying, properly blending 
and attractively packing and market- 
ing honey in a form desired by the 
consuming public. They maintain ex- 
pensive tank and automatic bottling 
and labeling equipment; they main- 
tain at a high cost an efficient selling 
force; they spend considerable sums 
on advertising campaigns. These 
firms, as a general thing, are pack- 
ing and selling honey every day of 
the year. 

If this equipment and selling force 
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and advertising activities were dupli- 
cated throughout the country by in- 
dividual honey producers or associa- 
tions of honey producers, does any- 
one think the producer would get a 
better price for his crop or that the 
consumer would be able to buy at a 
lower price? And the consumer must 
not be forgotten! 

Would the purchaser who takes up 
the study of marketing problems, in- 
cluding as the problems do in the 
honey business, the securing of a 
uniform honey through blending pro- 
cess, the intensive sales work neces- 
sary, the advertising problems, there- 
by become a more efficient honey pro- 
ducer? Hardly. 

This advice to the honey producer 
to take care of his own marketing 
problem, is reactionary and not in 
accordance with present-age speciali- 
zation. It is a backward step in the 
effort to get a product to the con- 
sumer at the lowest cost possible, and 
at the highest price to the producer, 
and beekeepers should give it proper 
consideration and deep, open-minded 
thought. 

Some will undoubtedly cite the 
success of some of our large co-op- 
erative associations, such as_ the 
raisin associations, but there is no 
comparison. Compared to the num- 
ber of honey producers in the coun- 
try, the raisin growers are compara- 
tively few in number, and_ these 
practically control the entire produc- 
tion of their product, which is an es- 
sential feature, and then it must be 
renrembered that all these successful 
associations employ marketing and 
advertising experts at high salaries. 

The man that attends to his or- 
chards, does not worry about the sell- 
ing and advertising campaigns which 
are essential features in the success 
of each and every one of these asso- 
ciations. 


“Does anyone ever hope to co-ordi- 
nate the various factors in honey pro. 
duction, so as to successfully organ- 
ize such an association which would 
control the bulk of the honey pro- 
duced in the United States? One of 
the fundamental reasons for the fail- 
ure of the California Honey Produc- 
ers’ Co-operative Exchange, was due 
to the fact that at best the entire 
State of California produced but 10 
per cent of the entire country’s crop. 

Does anyone doubt that success 
could have attended this effort on 
the part of the California Honey Pro- 
ducers if they had controlled as big 
a percentage of the honey crop as the 
raisin association controls of their 
crop? This essential feature is ¢en- 
erally lost sight of when honey mar- 
keting associations are talked about. 

In the honey industry, associations 
for educational purposes are essen- 
tial. The producer has many compli- 
cated and technical problems con- 
nected with the production end of the 
business. If he shows more aptitude 
in the selling and marketing field, let 
him enter this line of endeavor. In 
the present specialization age, he will 
be more assured of success in devot- 
ing his time and energy to one or the 
other line of endeavor, but mediocre 
success will probably always be his if 
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he tries both ends of the game. 

We offer these thoughts with an 
open mind, recommending their con- 
sideration on the part of those inter- 
ested in our industry in a like man- 
ner. 

New York. 


Queen Breeders Sometimes Have 


Handicaps 


A letter just received from one of 
the prominent queen breeders in 
Texas depicts conditions which cer- 
tainly would make the rearing of 
queens and shipping of package bees 
almost an impossibility, and in order 
that our subscribers may get an idea 
of some of the difficulties that have 
to be encountered occasionally by 
queen breeders, we quote the letter 
herewith: 

“T have just about finished up sume 
of the worst spring shippings I have 
ever had. On March 16 and 17 we 
had a freeze, the temperature going 
down to 18 after having warm 
weather all winter. Our bees were 
strong, but had consumed most of 
their stores, so I had to feed for the 
first time in 25 years, and to make 
bad matters worse, the people who 
had ordered bees for early shipments 
began to order their shipping dates 
moved up from 10 to 15 days, but the 
other fellows. did not want their 
dates moved; so that jammed every- 
body up to about April 20 to May 15, 
and every one thought he ought to 
come first; run me short on queens 
and caused me to work sometimes 
till 12 o’clock at night. In other 
words, we had to do 60 days’ work in 
30 days, and had all kinds of kicks, 
until I hated to get the mail. If I 
thought every year would be as bad 
as this one I think I would give up 
everything that looks like bees or 
ever have anything to do with it.” 


Advertise 


Farmers’ co-operative organiza- 
tions have greatly increased the out- 
put for several commodities which 
formerly suffered seriously from 
glutted markets. Orange growers 
have doubled the consumption of or- 
anges in 15 years by advertising and 
a good system of distribution which 
makes oranges available during the 
year instead of dumping them on the 
market when the crop is harvested. It 
makes the difference between profit 
and loss to the orange grower. 

The consumption of raisins is more 
than three times the amount that the 
market would formerly absorb. The 
little 5-cent packages of raisins 
which can now be had in every store 
dealing in food products, has made 
a market for about 40,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Beekeepers are too widely scat- 
tered to undertake any general co- 
operative movement, but beekeep- 
ers in limited localities where condi- 
tions and problems are similar may 
well join together in advertising and 
selling their product. Every bee- 
keeper can do something even though 
he advertises as an individual to 
move his own crop.—F. C. P. 


a 
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HONEY IN THE SCHOOLS v 
Food Studies by Pupils in the City Schools 


By Robert S. Merrill. 


keeping and honey are eager- 

ly sought by a great many 
public libraries in the country. They 
are used in “loan collections’ which 
are used by the children of the public 
schools in connection with their regu- 
lar work. 

These pictures need not be actual 
photographs, although that kind is 
preferred. Any clear picture that 
shows something interesting and is 
printed on a good grade of enameled 
paper so that it will stand a reason- 
able amount of wear and tear can be 
used. 

This matter came up not long ago 
in talking to Miss Bernadine Mc- 
Laughlin, librarian of the Hamilton 
Park Library in Chicago. It was a 
revelation to find that through the 
school children, the parents could be 
interested in honey and its making 
upon such a large scale. This library 
has an extensive collection of pic- 
tures relating to different industries 
which are loaned to students upon 
the regular library cards. 

Inquiry showed that there were 
some bee-keeping pictures on file but 
that, as in the case of most indust- 
ries, not nearly all that were desired 
were on hand. Anything relating to 
the food supplies of the country al- 
ways is in demand, because the 
schools of today are paying more at- 
tention to that subject. 

But lest this be purely a Chicago 

plan and not available for beekeep- 
ers generally, I inquired as to how 
general its use was. It is a phase of 
library work all over the country, I 
was informed by Miss McLaughlin. 
This was confirmed later by Miss Al- 
berta McDermott, librarian of the 
Blackstone branch, and Miss Viola M. 
Bough, children’s library at Hamilton 
Park. 
_ Magazine pictures of beekeeping 
in the West Indies and England 
proved interesting to Miss Bough, 
who might be called a specialist in 
this work. These pictures were of 
the type wanted for most libraries, 
because they were printed on good 
paper. “We cannot use pictures on 
news print,” she said, “because with 
circulation they soon become useless. 
And it costs us six cents each in large 
quantities for the green art mat upon 
which the pictures are mounted, to 
say nothing of the expense of cata- 
loguing.”’ 

What is done with these pictures? 
How many people get to see them? 

This branch supplies pictures to 
fifteen large schools,” said Miss 
Bough. “These schools have a total 
enrollment of probably twelve to fif- 
teen thousand pupils. In addition to 
these schools we also loan nictures 
to the young women from the Normal 
School. These young women are 
studying to become public school 


Gre pictures relating to bee- 


teachers. I am constantly visiting 
these schools, talking with the princi- 
pals and watching the children use 
the pictures. Of course, their use of 
them is not limited to the schools, be- 
cause the children can take them 
home with them if they so desire.” 

The fact that the children can take 
the pictures into the home, points the 
way to interesting more families in 
the subject of good honey. In my 
mind there is no question but what 
the children will see that the parents 
are informed about the pictures, be- 
cause this whole subject of pictures 
in the library was called to my atten- 
tion by a 12-year-old miss who insist- 
ed upon educating me about another 
food product through pictures which 
she had borrowed from the library. 

Among the most desirable bee- 
keeping pictures would be those that 
answer the child’s natural questions 
of How? Where? and Why? The 
child wants to know where his food 
supplies come from and all about 
them. And there is no question but 
what the making of honey is a suffi- 
ciently interesting process to warrant 
a more thorough investigation by the 
average child. Educators tell me 
that where it is possible, most chil- 
dren would delight in learning some 
of the secrets from a practical bee- 
keeper. 

But how would a local beekeeper 
benefit from furnishing pictures to 
the local library? Would it help his 
business directly, or would the good 
be confined to the general good to the 
industry which would follow a wider 
education about honey as a food? Of 
course public libraries must draw the 
line at out-and-out cut-and-dried ad- 
vertising, but from the talks with 
different librarians an outline of a 
good plan was gleaned. 

Suppose that the beekeeper got in 
touch with the local library and 
found that pictures were wanted. 
Then he would supply some pictures, 
either actual photographs or printed 
from magazines, advertising matter 
or the like. Give them to the library. 
Then, if he had a duplicate set, it 
would be a good plan to make up a 
display of them and place them in the 
window of a _ store handling the 
honey. A card stating that this was 
a duplicate of the information sup- 
plied by the beekeeper to the local 
library for use in the schools. 

The fact that the beekeeper was 
able to supply educational material to 
the schools would immediately stamp 
him as an authority upon the subject 
of beekeeping and honey. Isn’t that 
an enviable reputation to have in the 
community? 

Another thing was pointed out: In 
most neighborhoods the local paper 
generally gives space to the library 
for news and as a rule new collec- 
tions are mentioned. This is true 
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even in the residence sections of Chi- 
cago, and I have read enough local 
papers in the United States to be 
aware that it is often the practice. 

Another way in which children in 
the public schools are learning about 
beekeeping and honey is through the 
extension libraries. In Michigan, 
“Bee Culture” was one of the first 
“package libraries” to be made up 
for circulation by the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College Library. These 
package libraries are made up of a 
collection of the best bulletins, 
pamphlets and clippings that can be 
obtained on a given subject. 

School children can get “package 
libraries” by giving the name of the 
teacher or some other reputable 
party who will assure safe return of 
the material. The material can be 
kept for a period of not to exceed 
four weeks. 

But school children alone do not 
use these “package libraries.” They 
will be loaned to “county agents, 
teachers of agriculture and home 
economics, leaders of boys, and girls’ 
club work, farm bureaus, farmers’ 
organizations and other responsible 
parties.” 

As a matter of fact, there is a 
change in public school work all over 
the country, which gives an excep- 
tional opportunity to introduce more 
about honey and beekeeping to the 
coming generation of home-makers 
and also to the present one. Bee- 
keepers will be interested in some of 
the things with which I have recently 
come in contact. 

Could there be a traveling exhibit 
of bees and honey, similar to the 
many other unique cases used in 
seven large cities? There probably 
could. 

Imagine a handsome glass-covered 
mahogany case, 25x21 inches and 6 
inches deep, containing from twelve 
to sixteen specimens of bees and 
honey (scientifically treated to pre- 
serve them without destroying one 
bit of the natural appearance). Im- 
agine a case like this going into every 
classroom in every school building in 
Chicago (and other cities for that 
matter) to be studied by every one of 
the half million school children. Im- 
agine, too, the parents studying it on 
the nights that community center 
gatherings are held in the school 
buildings. 

Such things are being done. 
Through such traveling exhibits the 
children of Chicago actually become 
educated about other food products. 
They see the actual specimens, from 
the raw to the finished product. In 
this way they learn about corn syrups 
and other by-products of corn, cocoa, 
chocolate, coffee, tea, flour, vanilla, 
cocoanut, rice, wheat, oats, rye, 
spices and other things. So why not 
honey? 

These handsome cases are among 
the more than eight hundred that cir- 
culate through the Chicago schools 
constantly. They cover more than 
250 different subjects dealing with 
food, clothing and shelter and the 
birds and animals and insects that the 
children will see in their home neigh- 
borhoods. So successful has the plan 
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been that Cleveland , Milwaukee, 
Piittsburgh, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
and others have begun to adopt it. 

All this is due to the N. W. Harris 
Public School Extension of the Field 
Museum of Natural History. It was 
made possible by a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollar foundation established by 
the late N. W. Harris, a prominent 
Chicago banker. The Extension 
makes up.the cases and keeps its own 
specially designed motor truck busy 
transporting them from school to 
school. 

Perhaps an interesting case might 
be made about honey. New subjects 
are being added as rapidly as possi- 
ble. At any rate Dr. S. C. Simms, 
curator of the Extension, is very 
amenable to suggestions and his 
staff of experts have done some won- 
derful things in preparing exhibits 
from material that the average man 
would say could not be exhibited. The 
resources of the museum are drawn 
upon for the exhibits. In many in- 
stances an industry can co-operate 
by furnishing material. In fact, more 
than thirty nationally known con- 
cerns have supplied material relating 
to their fields. The Extension does 
not charge for making the exhibits; 
if material can be _ supplied that 
meets an educational need the co- 
operation of an interested industry 
is all that is required. The cases are 
standardized. This is because they 
must fit upon display racks which 
stand in the different schoolrooms 
and also the body of the motor truck 
is specially designed to hold a certain 
quantity. 

Now if there were such a thing as 
a honey exhibit, information about 
bees and honey would be given on 
two large printed labels containing 
250 or 300 words. These labels would 
be framed and the frames would tele- 
scope into the cases so as to make 
for compactness when they were be- 
ing moved from school to school. 

There is a reason why the informa- 
tion would be brief. While it would 
be brief it would be interesting. Dr. 
Simms is a former newspaper man 
and has the knack of writing inter- 
esting labels. It is not desired to 
dismiss the subject with a label. He 
puts on just enough to whet the appe- 
tite of the children and make them 
want to know more to become inter- 
ested in the subject. And the chil- 
dren do pursue the subjects further. 
I have seen hundreds and hundreds 
of letters from interested children 
telling of their activities with these 
cases. 


Sometimes there are as many as 
six cases all alike. Bear in mind that 
every pupil in a building studies a 
case before it leaves the building. 
Take for example an_ exhibit of 
honey, if it is possible. The domestic 
science class might study it for the 
food. The geography class might 
look up honey centers. In fact it is 
liable to be used in drawing, composi- 
tion or any other study. But they all 
get to study it. 

Honey would fit into the scheme 
of activities of such schools as those 
in Cicero, Ill. There the fourth 
grades (and there are as many pupils 
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there as in Madison, Wis., or any 
of the other state capitals) spend the 
entire month of December studying 
“Sugar and Syrup.” Yes, the entire 
month. Not bringing up the subject 
once in a while, but every lesson is 
about “Sugar or Syrup.” Can you 
see how the geography lesson could 
be about the countries that produce 
sugar and syrup? How compositions 
or English could be about sugar and 
syrup? And arithmetic, spelling and 
drawing can be—and are—about su- 
gar and syrup? So it runs through 
the whole list of studies; they revolve 
about one food or class of foods for 
an entire month. 

Such schools—and the number do- 
ing somewhat similar work is increas- 
ing rapidly—will welcome education 
about honey. 

Children in the “Candy Factory” 
of “Victory City,” in the elementary 
school at State Normal, Trenton, N. 
J., made candy out of raisins, nuts 
and cocoanut. Could they make can- 
dy out of honey? 

This was another unusual school, 
where an experiment was success- 
fully made by Dr. Margaret Eliza- 
beth Wells. The children of the first 
grade played “family” all year. 
They had “families” of dolls which 
had to be housed, equipped and main- 
tained. In caring for these families 
they had to learn to read, write, spell, 
figure and so on. It was more inter- 
esting than text-books, because they 
knew what they were learning for. 

In order to supply these “families” 
the second grade operated a model 
department store, with seventeen de- 
partments all the year round. They 
ran the store just as grown-ups would 
and they learned all the common 
branches of knowledge by writing ad- 
vertisements, conducting sales, and 
so on. The “Candy and Soda” and 
“Groceries” departments of stores 
could be interested in honey. 

And back of the family and the 
store had to be the city with its fac- 
tories and public buildings and gov- 
ernment. The third grade did this. 
Honey could have been used in its 
“Candy Factory,” which supplied re- 
freshments for mothers and other 
visitors to the school. All the inter- 
esting things these children did is too 
long a story to be told here. It makes 
a book which Dr. Wells has written 
as “A Project Curriculum” (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) and which is being 
widely studied by other educators. 

These schools are mentioned here 
because they are typical of the trend 
in public school education that is of 
interest to beekeepers. This trend is 
toward more study of foods. 

Just how many schools are study- 
ing foods is hard to say. There are 
no available statistics. In 1917 the 
Institute for Public Service received 
replies that showed that 15,100 
schools were studying the industries 
growing out of the essential needs of 
food, clothing and shelter. And of 
these 10,118 had found “business en- 
terprises of assistance.” 

But that is only a start. The big 
movement came since that time. The 
war helped. Do you remember how 
lessons about saving sugar and other 
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things were introduced into the 
schools? Children “took to” lessons 


that dealt with the things of every- 
day life. 

Therefore it was not surprising 
that in 1920 the report on resolution 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education should include: 

“The rapid development of ideas 
and discoveries in the modern world 
brings to light many matters which 
should at once be introduced into the 
classrooms of public schools. 

“Tt is highly important that there 
should be set up in every school sys- 
tem some agency or agencies for the 
formulations of materials of instruc- 
tion not to be found in existing text- 
books, such, for examples, as exer- 
cises on local industries, geography, 
history and natural surroundings.” 

Should honey press its rightful 
claim to a place in the things of 
every day life? 

Illinois. 


CROSS BEES. 


In the August issue, 1922, there is 
an article on superseding bees by Mr. 
Pellett. He says that every bee- 
keeper has noticed the tendency of 
certain colonies of bees to develop 
suddenly a bad disposition; that the 
bees from such colonies will often 
follow one for hours when working 
about the apiary. 

We had one colony in the spring of 
1922 (hybrids), that turned out 
something fierce. They were worse 
than a band of Apache Indians. If 
that mule that I used to plow a small 
patch of «+n near that hive of bees 
could talk it would tell you a few 
things about bees and beekeeping in 
general. I determined I would find 
and remedy the trouble. I noticed a 
few ants crawling around over the 
entrance, and taking the hive cover 
off, I found a large handful of ants 
and larve on an oilcloth over the 
frames. The oilcloth had a small 
hole in the side, or along the edge 
where the ants had entrance to the 
bees’ stores. 

This, I decided, was the trouble. I 
very carefully removed ants and lar- 
ve and thought the trouble was end- 
ed. But going back two or three 
days later { was received with any- 
thing but a welcome. I looked in the 
hive, no ants, brood frames almost 
full of honey, but very little brood. 
Finding the queen I removed her and 
left the bees to rear and hatch their 
own queen, as I had no queen cells. 

When I went back to see whether 
they were in better spirits, I was sur- 
prised. They were working fine, a 
good queen with plenty of bees and 
brood, and the old bees had lost their 
bad temper, which I thought was due 
to would-be supersedure. The moral 
should be, requeen regularly. 

Joe Gass. 

(The removal of the queen, in any 
case, tends to change the temper of 
the bees; but usually we prefer to 
give them brood from a choice queen. 
We simply exchange the brood combs 
for a less number of brood combs 
from our best queen. Of course it 1s 
still better to give them an already 
laying queen.—Editor). 
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THE HUBER LETTERS. 
V 


The Bees of Mexico 


(Continued from August). 
Lausanne, July 4, 1831. 
My Dear Elisa: 


While I was soliciting your inter- 
est concerning my new acquaintances 
from across the sea, you have prob- 
ably understood that I had a reason 
to desire you to share my sentiment 
concerning them. 


After I had made sure, through the 
inspection of this unlucky hive, which 
had come from such a distance, that 
the first observer who had made them 
known to me had spoken truly in tell- 
ing of their possible usefulness and 
espécially of their gentleness in their 
connection with us, the idea came to 
me that it would be doing a good ser- 
vice to the inhabitants of our south 
ern provinces, and perhaps to friends 
that I have in those happy regions, to 
advise them to import them and en- 
courage their multiplication. But 
before speaking of this to any one, I 
desired to know what would be the 
opinion concerning it of one of my 
best friends, Mr. Manoel de Vegobre, 
and especially consult him on the 
best precautions to take in order to 
insure the success of an enterprise 
which seemed to me a little hazard- 
ous, perhaps even foolhardy. Here 
is what seemed to me the most im- 
portant: 1. One had to make sure, 
before the departure of the meli- 
pones, that they had sufficient food 
for so long a trip, and in case they 
did not, then give them such honey 
and pollen as would be necessary. 2. 
It was necessary to prevent the hives 
frcm following the pitching of the 
vessel in stormy weather and in- 
clining to the right or to the left out- 
side of the vertical position; it was 
necessary for this to employ the same 
means that are used to maintain the 
compass in proper position. 3. At 
all times preserve free access to air 
in the hives, by leaving their en- 
trances open to prevent its alteration. 
Illustrious examples show us that it 
is not always in fine order that the 
naturalists of our days receive sam- 
ples of the objects of our studies. 
See where Cuvier, Brognart and oth- 
ers have found the specimens which 
have rendered them immortal; it was 
in digging in the deepest cavities of 
our terrestrial caverns that they per- 
ceived the more or less altered debris 
of beings whose existence must be- 
long only to the very remotest times 
and perhaps nearest or contempora- 
neous with the catastrophes of all 
sorts which have overwhelmed our 
planet. Yet, in those altered and re- 
duced beings, almost in dust, these 
Savants recognized the fossil remains 
of gigantic animals, differing from 
all that we knew in the animal king- 
dom. Anatomy, studied as it had 
never been studied, caused them to 
recognize, in their family traits, those 
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to which they had belonged. Thanks 
to Cuvier we have under our eyes the 
inhabitants of a world which no 
longer exists and but distantly relat- 
ed to those that live with us. The 
first steps of our ancient geologists 
have brought others still more inter- 
esting; our race had escaped the first 
researches, others have found petri- 
fied human bones in the grottoes of 
Montpellier and other places; those 
bones, they say, are mixed -in the 
layers with debris of objects which 
were evidently manufactured and 
worked upon by the hand of men 
who are probably of the same an- 
tiquity. These researches will lead 
to others, we still have much light to 
seek and to hope for, from the sagac- 
ity and zeal with which our young 
geologists are enthused. They will 
undoubtedly unite with the previous 
works of the sages who preceded 
them and they will not be forgotten. 
Their share of glory will still be fine 
enough. 


I, also, need to investigate the laws 
which have ruled the beings of which 
we have only the dead remains. Since 
Mr. Cuvier was able to discover so 
many things on their customs, may we 
not also, after inspection and autopsy 
of the numerous corpses which have 
come to us from Mexico, get a 
glimpse of the physiology and the 
habits of the Mexican bees? 


If this name is proper for the be- 
ings which we are studying, the dif- 
ferences which may be noted between 
the common honeybees and _ the 
honeybees of Mexico, without permit- 
ting us to place them in different 
families, still require between them 
a separation. I spoke of it in the 
note which followed my previous let- 
ter. In this I will call your attention 
to still greater differences. You are 
aware of the function which the sting 
fills in the European bees; ai! the 
order of the hive appears to hinge 
wpon this. Their queens are gom- 
inated by an instinct of which they 
show the only example in natural his- 
tory. This jealous disposition 1s so 
pronounced in them that infanticide, 
which everywhere is abhorrent to na- 
ture, is very common among Euro- 
pean mother-bees. We know that it 
is with their sting that they kill 
their young in the cradle. The bees 
of Mexico, deprived of this offensive 
weapon, are exempt from this atro- 
city (this is detailed in my letters 
upon swarming). 


There is a time when our bees, 
seized with a rage, show towards the 
males of the race unequivocal demon- 
strations of the hate which they in- 
spire in them. It is also with the 
sting that they succeed in getting rid 
of them, destroying beings which 
have thus far been the objects of the 
most tender care. Is it as useless 
and consequently dangerous mem- 
bers that the drones, which consume 
a great deal of honey and bring in 
nothing that might increase the 
stores, invite upon themselves such 
rigorous treatment, of which I have 
described all the phases? We would 
not find the determining cause in 
their advanced age, for even their 
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eggs and their youngest larve do not 
escape the prescription. I have often 
seen cases when the deposing of the 
queen, through her old age or her 
sterility, causes the massacre of the 
males to be delayed and sometimes 
even not to take pplace. 


The deprivation of the sting must 
assuredly change the character and 
the habits of the beings which are de- 
prived of it, so we must find more 
peaceableness and gentleness among 
the Mexican bees than among our 
own. The melipones do not show 
such differences. I have not found, in 
the ruins of their hive, either queens 
or drones; if they have any, which is 
not to be doubted, these must show 
nothing which will cause them to be 
readily distinguished from the work- 
ers. The dissection of those bodies 
would have settled the question, if 
putrefaction had not taken place. But 
beings which have lost their shape 
may yet be a subject of study, since 
a graveyard may yet reveal interest- 
ing peculiarities on the habits and 
customs of people which are buried 
there. 


Mr, de Vegobre addressed to me a 
number of interesting questions upon 
the melipones; I replied to the best 
of my ability. But I will speak of 
these later. I wish to quote now 
some of his remarks upon the sub- 
ject: 

“An observation which has struck 
me is their harmlessness and the evil 
consequences which would result 
from them, if they should be trans- 
ported into our country. 


“You know better than anyone the 
sagacity of our bees to discover, even 
at a great distance, a store of honey, 
and the furious passion they have for 
it. I saw an example of it two years 
ago at Plainpalais. If a Mexican 
colony should be brought to this 
country, would there not be danger 
that all the bees of the country which 
sooner or later would become in- 
formed of its defenselessness, should 
rob it entirely so that there would be 
no chance of preserving it? You say 
that Mexican bees are a little smaller 
than ours; this suggests to me an 
idea to parry the danger that I men- 
tion; it would be to hive our strang- 
ers in hives of which the entrances 
would be composed of a number of 
small holes, as many as necessary, 
but each of them too small to allow 
the passage of one of our bees, An- 
other observation is that it would be 
frightful for those poor Americans if 
one devised the importation into their 
country of our European tyrants 
(which you love so much).” 


You will approve as I did the meth- 
od that our good adviser found to 
nullify the objection which he him- 
self had found and without which my 
plan would certainly be unpractica- 
ble. The bees of Europe also have 
enemies to fear, they have been 
trained to give the entrances to their 
holes such dimensions as will enable 
them to prevent their invasions. 


Nature! Nature! Your good inven- 
tions are always ahead of ours. Let 
us admire her and not be jeealous. 
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QUEEN AND BEE SHIPPERS SHOULD 
ORGANIZE 


By E. P. Stiles. 


HE two leading journals for bee- 
keepers. in the United States 
have done all in their power to 

protect their readers against tricky 
and dishonest shippers and breeders 
of queens and bees. Publishers have 
always seemed to make a distinction 
between “readers” and advertisers. 
The distinction has been carried so 
far by a few publishers as to create 
the impression that the two classes 
are regarded as sheep and goats, re- 
spectively. The sentiment being that 
the sheep are uniformly good and the 
goats deserving of uniform distrust. 
Since the writer is not an advertiser, 
but a reader, he feels unembarrassed 
in making these comments. 

The support of a publication is the 
advertiser. Without the advertiser 
most journals would cease to exist. 
Therefore the advertiser deserves 
at the very least, as much considera- 
tion from the publisher as the sub- 
scriber deserves, but in the instance 
cited, he is not getting it. 

For several weeks I studied the 
business and the methods of one of 
the prominent shippers of live bees 
and queens in order to formulate 
some simple system of cost account- 
ing. While thus engaged, I delved 
into the correspondence of a particu- 
lar “sheep.” This one was singled 
out from the very large number rep- 
resented in the files in the office be- 
cause the first letter perused created 
a suspicion of dishonest motives. 
Therefore, his letters were read from 
the beginning of the transaction to 
the end. There were quite a number 
of other sheep in this fold whose let- 
ters were open to the same suspicion, 
but the greater shrewdness of the 
writers made. ulterior motives more 
difficult to follow and the conclusion 
less sure. 


I took the letters of this sheep in 
chronological order, together with 
the replies that had been made to 
them, and soon reached the conclu- 
sion that fraud was being perpetrat- 
ed on the “goat.’’ I discussed the 
matter with the proprietor, who told 
me he had been dealing with the man 
in question for some time, and that 
he had always had trouble with him. 

Last year the “advertiser” had 
shipped this “reader” some bees. 
Some weeks later, as I recollect the 
statement, the recipient of the bees 
had called upon the shipper to make 
restitution for three packages which 
had died after receipt. It was then 
too late to replace the loss, even if it 
had been a just claim, but the shipper 
agreed, probably unwisely, to make 
the replacement in the spring of 
1923. The reader’s bees went into 
winter quarters and the advertiser 
heard nothing more from him until 
about the time of my arrival in the 
office. When I questioned the ship- 
per about this buyer, he handed me 
the last letter, which at this time (in 


March) had not been answered nor 
filed, and asked me to answer it. I 
declined, with the excuse that if I 
answered it he would lose a customer. 
This letter was demanding replace- 
ment for three more colonies which 
had been found dead in the cellar. 
The shipper answered the letter him- 
self and showed me his reply. It was 
couched in his usual very moderate 
and conciliatory language, but de- 
clined to make the replacement. The 
“reader’s” reply to that letter was 
insulting. He insinuatingly threat- 
ened to report the advertiser to the 
more aggressive of these publishers 
and have him debarred from the ad- 
vertising pages of the magazine; to 
procure the cancellation of a large 
order from a prominent and influen- 
tial beeman which he had been instru- 
mental in securing; to advertise my 
friend detrimentally whenever and 
wherever he had the chance, unless 
his demands were complied with. The 
advertiser handed me the letter and 
asked me if I would answer it this 
time. I told him I would answer it 
with pleasure, but he would not for- 
ward the letter after I had written it. 
To my surprise he mailed the letter 
with the remark that he would write 
a softer one in two or three days. 
But in the rush of business that soft 
letter was not written. 

I told this reader, this immaculate 
sheep, that he might report to whom- 
soever he pleased and as generally 
as he pleased, but that his demand 
would not be complied with and that 
I intended to investigate his charac- 
ter to determine certainly whether 
my opinion of him was just, but 
whether just or not, the advertiser 
would fulfill every promise made to 
him and then decline to have any fur- 
ther dealings with him. 

I made the investigation and found 
that my judgment had been correct; 
that this man had been using the 
guarantee of the publisher he men- 
tioned, to his readers as a big stick 
to extort unjust replacements dishon- 
estly from at least the advertiser here 
involved. 

I am citing this as an extreme case. 
I say extreme, because the motive 
showed clearly, to my mind, from the 
correspondence. As previously re- 
marked, in the files of this same ad- 
vertiser are a number of letters sug- 
gesting to me the same grasping and 
dishonest motive, and indicating the 
intention to use the same big stick to 
force compliance. I am not sure but 
that the conciliatory attitude of this 
shipper and his disposition to do 
more for his customers than could 
be justly required of him, had some- 
thing to do with developing and con- 
gregating the letters of these charac- 
ters in his files) They have been 
making, and can continue to‘ make, 
much more beneficial trades for 
themselves with him than they can 
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with one of my disposition. In com- 
promising unjust claims against him- 
self, he is practicing injustice to- 
wards himself. Injustice is injus- 
tice. Justice is on the line exactly. 
On either side of it is injustice. How- 
ever, it is better to be unjust to one’s 
self than to another, but when injus- 
tice to one’s self becomes conspicu- 
ous, it becomes wrong. 

If publishers can devise or de- 
velop no better methods for the pro- 
tection of their advertisers than 
those now in use, it is time for ad- 
vertisers to protect themselves. 

This brings me to a note in a late 
American Bee Journal which sug- 
gested this discussion of the subject. 
A Californian advocates an organi- 
zation for the supervision of queen 
breeders. He implies, undoubtedly 
without error, that som2 of them are 
incompetent and some are dishonest. 
His suggestion that some organiza- 
tion be ‘formed to regulate practice 
is excellent and should be acted upon 
immediately by the men most deeply 
interested and most subject to the 
heaviest losses, the queen breeders 
and the live bee shippers. Why should 
they wait for an antagonistic ele- 
ment to organize against them? 
These men, who have left to them the 
solitary protection of getting pay- 
ment in advance; who are working at 
great odds against inclement weather 
conditions in the yards and on the 
roads, and against careless and in- 
considerate handling before and af- 
ter arrival at destination; who must 
often take the unsupported statement 
of their customer upon the condition 
of his purchase upon its arrival, 
though the buyer has nothing to lose 
by reporting a loss; who has no pro- 
tection even from the publisher who 
carries his advertisement; these men, 
I say, should be quick to seize the op- 
portunity to form an organization 
for the protection of themselves as 
individuals and for the upbuilding of 
their vocation as a whole. 

Such an association should formu- 
late rules and restrictions debarring 
all men known to be dishonest from 
membership and providing for the ex- 
pulsion of all who may prove dishon- 
est and, perhaps, regulating or grad- 
ing competency; a very difficult, per- 
haps impossible, thing to do. Effi- 
ciency in queen rearing depends upon 
the man and his knowledge, not upon 
his knowledge and his years of ex- 
perience, as the Californian suggests. 
However, that is a matter for future 
discussion. The point is, that the 
prospective association’ should use 
every means to protect itself against 
the introduction into its member- 
ship of any man who will not exalt 
its honor and reputation. Not only 
that, it should provide, wisely, for the 
expulsion of every member who 
failed to prove up to the standard. 
The idea of organization with a large 
number of members should be dis- 
countenanced. At the beginning let 
it be composed of men of well-known 
unimpeachable reputation. Let it 
grow in numbers as suitable material 
presents itself. Admission should be 
difficult, not easy. Properly con- 
ducted, such an association should 
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control the greater part of the busi- 
ness of the country, because it would 
offer to the buyer what he is demand- 
ing—protection from dishonesty, in- 
competence and loss. Because of its 
ultimate probable supremacy, steps 
should be taken at the time of organi- 
zation to guard against the forma- 
tion of a monopoly; against the ex- 
clusion of those entitled to admission. 
A carefully formed organization of 
such men would conduce greatly, not 
only to the individual interests of 
the members, but to the vocation 
generally. It would elevate the busi- 
ness to an honorable position and en- 
able buyers of queens and bees to 
place their orders with much greater 
satisfaction and perhaps less loss 
than they are now able to do. And 
further than that, such an association 
would lead to the development of 
queen and bee breeders, of whom 
there are exceedingly few. 

Such an association would do 
away with the big stick now held over 
the heads of the good and bad alike 
to the detriment of both and to the 
encouragement of the unscrupulous 
reader. The monogram of such an 
association as the printed matter of 
a member, or on his advertisement, 
would be his certification of charac- 
ter and reliability, above which the 
big stick would be but a breath of 
wind. This association should have 
no connection with any other bee- 
keepers’ organization. 

I began beekeeping in 1871, but I 
have not owned a bee for several 
years, though I have never lost sen- 
timental interest in beekeeping. I 
am, therefore, a disinterested party; 
neither a buyer nor a seller nor an 
advertiser; but I am greatly inter- 
ested, and am willing, as an unpreju- 
diced observer, to do all I can to- 
wards the development of such an or- 
ganization. Therefore I suggest that 
any, no matter how few, assemble in 
Houston, Texas, on December 1, 
1923, for a discussion and, perhaps, 
the organization of an association on 
the lines suggested, or on wiser lines. 

Houston, Texas. 


BEES STORE WATER 
By C. B. Palmer. 


When I read the article on page 
272, of June, 1922, from Mr. J. V. 
Smith, of Kansas, I wondered at what 
time of the year he found bees stor- 
ing water, as it has been a very com- 
mon thing in our yard for years to 
find combs filled with water at cer- 
tain times of the year. But I hardly 
think it was stored to regulate the 
temperature of the hive, as in my 
own hives I have never found water 
stored after the middle of August, al- 
though from August 15 to September 
15 the heat with us is always very 
severe. But the combs at this time 
are always dry and free from water, 
and they surely would need the heat 
—— at this time. 

ow, as you say on page 135, 
March, 1923, what we Be is to 
learn more to add to what has already 
been written, I will give you my ex- 
perience as briefly as possible: 
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I have two and one-third acres of 
ground on which I raise seed corn. 
In the center of this plot are fifty 
stands of bees. By the 10th of July 
this corn is usually about 5 to 6 feet 
tall. The warm ground at night 
forces the water up through the 
stalks of corn and out through the 
pores of the leaves. Large drops of 
condensed moisture run back down 
the leaves and collect in very large 
drops at the base of each leaf. In 
the forenoon the bees desert their us- 
ual watering places and rush this 
filtered water into their hives simply 
because it is free from lime or any 
other mineral substance and is of su- 
perior quality. 

In 1920 I was greatly surprised at 
the amount of this water they were 
taking and also at the short length of 
time it took for them to fill their 
water sacks, as several years ago I 
had reported to Gleanings, after mak- 
ing over 100 tests, that no bee was 
less than 27 seconds or over 42 sec- 
onds (I have forgotten the exact 
number) in taking their water. 
Someone wrote me that the reason 
was that the bees separated lime 
from the water and would have 
taken filtered water in less time, but 
the bees seemed to take this water 
very quickly and return to the hive. 
I opened the hives, saw the cells 
glistening just like new honey, shook 
some of the frames in front of the 
hives and the water came out with a 
spurt and completely saturated the 
alighting board. I shook some of the 
water onto a paper and tasted it. It 
was absolutely free from nectar. No 
bees tried to gather up this water, 
and it was soon evaporatea. 

The queens had no place to lay, 
only as brood was hatched. The 
hives were packed with brood 
and honey being stored freely in sec- 
tions, fully 75 to 100 pounds to each 
hive. I could have taken a large 
spoonful of water from some of the 
clustering combs. 

I use alternating shallow-frame 
hives, three stories high, eight frames 
to each story. Frequently the lower 
set of eight frames is nearly empty. 
In extreme hot weather the bees clus- 
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ter on these frames, and in winter 
they serve as a dry clustering nest di- 
rectly under their winter stores of 16 
frames, equal to 80 pounds of stores. 
Many times we find the whole 24 
frames filled for winter, and in these 
clustering combs I found most of the 
water. 


As to the use of this water, I leave 
it to you who have made a life study 


of the bees. But my own guess 
would be, for brood and granulated 
honey. 

Nebraska. 


Inspection in Ohio 


C. A. Pease, of Seville, Ohio, is the 
newly appointed Chief Apiary Inspec- 
tor under the new law, now in opera- 
tion. L. C. Gardner, of Delaware, 
and Allen Eby, of West Elkton, are 
newly appointed deputies while R. J. 
Porter, of Delphos, and R. D. Hiatt, 
of Columbus, who have been on the 
force 5 years, are continued as depu- 
ties. Good cleanup work is expected. 


PERMANENT WATERING DE- 
VICES 


The photo shown herewith illus- 
trates a cement watering trough 
which J. M. Gingerich of Kalona, Ia., 
has provided for his bees. From 
early spring until late fall the bees 
are supplied with fresh water in 
abundance. A shallow tank is con- 
nected with the water supply and fed 
by pressure. A float cutoff regulates 
the supply, opening the check when 
the water gets low and closing it 
when the tank is filled. This is the 
plan commonly used for regulating 
the water supply in stock watering 
tanks on the cattle ranches and 
farms. The center of the tank is 
filled with a series of cement blocks 
to permit the bees to reach the water 
in large numbers with little danger 
of drowning. This is a very satis- 
factory method of providing an 
abundant water supply, and once in- 
stalled it requires the minimum of 
attention. 
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THE COLOR VISION OF BEES AND THE 


J 


COLOR OF BLOSSOMS 


By Von Frisch, translated by 
Geo. E. King. 


Since Sprengel published his first 
observations on the relations between 
blossoms and insects in 1793, numer- 
ous scientific investigations have been 
made on this subject. It is now well 
known that wind pollinated blossoms 
are not showy, while those requiring 
insect pollination are largely dis- 
cerned through the size and color of 
their petals and their fragrance. 


Nobody has doubted the signifi- 
cance of fragrance in the attraction 
of insects, but some, like Plateau, 
on the basis of numerous trials, have 
denied that the color of flowers has 
any important significance in the at- 
traction of insects. His views have 
been criticised by Forel and other 
investigators, but the whole contro- 
versy misses the real basis of the 
matter—the proof that insects have 
a color vision. 


Hess has shown that, so far, ex- 
periments have only proved that ani- 
mals can tell the difference between 
colors. He is now undertaking ex- 
tensive experiments on the sense of 
brightness and color in animals. 


To the color discriminating human 
eye, the brightest spot in the spec- 
trum is in the yellow and towards 
both the red and violet ends of the 
spectrum the brilliancy of these col- 
ors decreases. However, to the eyes 
of the totally color blind person, 
these values are different. The 
brightest spot is towards the green 
and the spectrum seems shortest at 
the red end. One can construct a 
characteristic brilliancy curve, there- 
fore for the color blind and for 
the color discriminating eye. Hess 
finds that the brilliancy of fishes and 
invertebrates is similar to that of 
color blind persons, 


I have tried to explain the color 
sense of bees by another method. On 
my experimental table, which stood 
in front of my country house, in the 
open, I placed a series of dull gray 
papers ranging in thirty intergrading 
shades from white to black. They 
were fastened in several rows in a 
mixed up manner and among them 
were inserted two dull yellow pa- 
pers of the same size. In the middle 
of every paper a watch crystal was 
placed. Those on the yellow paper 
only were filled with honey. After 
the bees began feeding on the honey 
the place of the yellow paper was 
changed among the gray papers to 
give the bees a fair training to the 
yellow color and not to any particu- 
lar place on the table. 


After training the bees in this 
manner for two days, I replaced the 
yellow papers with two new ones and 
filled all the watch glasses on the 
table with sugar water. If bees 
were color blind the yellow paper 


would now have only a brilliancy 
which they would mistake for a sim- 
ilar brilliancy value among the gray 
papers. However, they did not so 
behave, but came to the dishes on the 
yellow papers, regardless of their 
place on the table. 

On a different day .we made stil 
another test. The papers were 
placed as before, but the watch 
glasses were all left empty. The 
bees came in numbers to the yellow 
papers but not to the others, show- 
ing that they recognized them, among 
the thirty graduations of brightness, 
by color value alone. 

I obtained similar results with blue 
paper, using only one blue paper 
among the gray. The bees were 
trained to blue and then the crystals 
were filled with sugar water, instead 
of honey. The crystal on the blue 
paper was replaced by a clean, empty 
one and bees flew in troops onto this 
paper, searching all parts of the 
empty dish, while the full dishes, for 
the most part, remained unnoticed 
for a long time. 


Other incidental observations 
showed that the trained bees sought 
color independently of other quali- 
ties or of the form of objects. Bees 
trained to yellow eagerly examined a 
yellow pencil with which I made my 
notes. My brother, one day, wearing 
a blue jacket, and at some distance 
from the experimental table, was 
eagerly surrounded by searching 
bees that had been trained to blue. 
He pulled the jacket off and hung it 
over a chair and it was soon covered 
with bees. 


The objection might well be raised 
that bees possess a greater brilliancy 
perception than humans and that they 
therefore perceive the colors by bril- 
liancy only. If this were so they 
would also perceive a more brilliant 
gray, among the other grays, after be- 
ing trained to it. But a trial of this 
results in failure, as they seek all of 
the: gray papers indiscriminately. 

There was also a possibility that 
the bees perceived the papers through 
a difference in dullness, since the col- 
ored papers were somewhat duller 
than the gray ones. To test this we 
used glossy colored papers, but ob- 
tained only the same results, even 
when some of the gray papers were 
changed for glossy grays. From 
this evidence we can speak quite defi- 
— of the color sense of the honey- 

ee. 

I have also attempted to go a step 
further. It was to be expected that, 
when a whole series of colored papers 
were placed before the bees, those 
trained to a certain color would seek 
that color, but some of them also 
hunted out other colors which to 
them probably seemed similar to the 
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ones to which they had been trained. 


After the bees had been trained to 
yellow for a sufficient time, I fas- 
tened all thirty of the gray papers on 
the table and between them a whole 
series of colored papers. On each 
paper was set a clean watch crystal. 
By far the greater number of bees 
alighted-on the yellow they had been 
trained to, but a considerable num- 
ber, also, settled on colors which to 
our senses are more closely related 
to yellow, namely, orange and yel- 
lowish green. Red, blue, green and 
violet were entirely avoided. 

A trial with bees trained to blue 
turned out differently. They ignored 
the red, yellow and green, seeking the 
blue and also to a surprising de- 
gree the violet and purple, which to 
our eyes has little resemblance to the 
biue to which they were trained. 


It was similarly found that bees 
trained to purple-red go strongly to 
violet and blue; shunning the red, 
yellow and green. They confuse pur- 
ple-red with violet and blue. Test- 
ing bees on pure red is unsuccessful. 
I have trained them for six days on 
red and, when they were tested on a 
red in a series of grays, they col- 
lected, not only on red, but also on 
dark gray and black. Red and black 
are mistaken for one another. Hess 
found also that bees are limited at 
the red end of the spectrum. Since a 
purple paper emits principally red 
and blue light rays, this explains why 
be bees confuse purple red with 

ue. 


With this information it is inter- 
esting to consider the world of flow- 
ers, whose colors, according to Hess, 
are in no way connected with the 
qualities of sight in insects. The de- 
ficiency of red blossoms in our flora 
is at once conspicuous. The red of 
the “‘red-blossomed” plants is purple- 
red largely composed of blue (note 
the Erica, Calluna, Cyclamen, Alpine 
rose, red-blossomed clover, and spe- 
cies of orchids). One might suspect 
from this that the poverty in our 
flora of red blossoms is in harmony 


’ with the color sense of insects. 


Birds, on the other hand, have a 
perception of red similar to ours, and 
in countries where humming birds 
are frequent flower visitors the prev- 
alence of bright red blossoms is 
striking. 


There are many gaps in these inves- 
tigations but, from what I am able 
to report, I hope to convince you 
that the colors of flowers are for the 
sake of the insects and not a caprice 
of nature. 


Our Dwindling Forests 


The original forest of 822,000,000 
acres has been reduced to 138,000,- 
000 acres of virgin forest, 250,000,- 
000 acres additional of comparatively 
inferior culled and second growth, 
and 81,000,000 acres of unproductive 
land, a total of slightly less than 
470,000,000 acres. These figures 
show that our timber has been mined 
from the forest much as coal has been 
mined from the ground. 
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BLACK COLOR VERSUS YELLOW 
By D. Roberts. 


It may be taken as an established 
fact that when stocks of yellow and 
black bees are left in close proxim- 
ity for several years, without fresh 
blood being introduced, and without 
any human interference to effect 
artificial selection on succeeding gen- 
erations, that the black coloring 
gradually predominates as time goes 
on till, often, all the yellow left is a 
vestige of the first abdominal band. 


The late A. F. Bonney ascribed 
this to the action of a coider climate 
on the actual coloring organism of 
succeeding generations. He gives as 
an analogous case: “A family of 
Scandinavians brought to this coun- 
try and isolated will lose their blonde 
characteristics in a few generations.” 
—American Bee Journal, Aug. 1922, 
p. 355. 


I am quite sure that any student of 
heredity will dispute this entirely. 
Racial characteristics, whether colors 
or any other peculiarity, can be 
traced irrefutably, after hundreds of 
thousands of years, notwithstanding 
intermixture of blood and wide al- 
terations in habitat. Possibly the 
swarthy Spaniard and the fair Scan- 
dinavian did originally spring from 
identical human ancestors. On the 
other hand it very possibly took 
250,000 years, or much longer, to en- 
able climatic and other influences to 
effect the present variation. To state 
that “a few generations” will undo 
the work of countless ages, is absurd. 


Although exposure of certain in- 
sects to abnormal temperatures has 
resulted in remarkable changes, es- 
pecially of colors, in the offspring of 
these insects; which changes are sub- 
sequently inherited normally without 
variation or reversion to the type of 
the original parent; yet there is so 
far no proof at all that a change of 
climate has any such influence on the 
honeybee. Evidence is altogether in 
favor of treating the divergence of 
bee races as similar to the divergence 
of Scandinavian and Spaniard, as a 
ditference which it has taken eons of 
time to effect. The infinitesimally 
small time of a few generations, 
spent in a strange climate, does not 
appear to affect bee colors one iota; 
provided the race remains pure, of 
course. 


F, W. Sanders, in the American 
Bee Journal for December, p. 555, 
apparently confines himself to the as- 
sertion that Italians have a lack of 
prepotency, when mixed with blacks. 


It should be noted that “prepo- 
tency is a different thing from “dom- 
inance.” The former is a somewhat 
loose expression, signifying that cer- 
tain characteristics are inherited to 
an abnormally marked extent. A 
dominant characteristic, however, is 
one of a definite pair, either of which 
may show itself in the make-up of an 
individual, but not both. The Man- 
delian Laws of Inheritance explain 
the way in which such a pair of 
characteristics are inherited. The 

successive” of the pair may be hid- 
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den in the propagative system of an 
organism, and not show itself in the 
body at all, but it always shows it- 
self in a certain mathematically 
fixed ratio of the individuals of all 
succeeding generations, and is not ul- 
timately “conducted out” and sup- 
planted by the dominant character- 
istic. But a book on heredity will 
give anybody interested—and every 
breeder, whether of bees, cows or 
rabbits, cannot do his work properly 
without such essential knowledge—a 
full detailed account. 


* * * 


The prepotency of black blood is 
noticeable in exactly the same way 
here in the British Isles, as in 
America. 


I should like to put forward a very 
simple explanation, which seems to 
me to explain the obscured facts, and 
does not transgress any of the estab- 
lished laws of heredity. Possibly it 
may not be a complete explanation, 
but it seems to me sufficient. 


I am friendly with a beekeeper in 
Bedfordshire, of long experience, 
and a very careful and accurate ob- 
server. I owe him a debt for 
“smoothing the way before my ten- 
der feet, when they were still youth- 
ful in the pursuit of apiculture,” to 
quote Doolittle. During a discus- 
sion, some few years ago, on Ital- 
ians and Italianizing, he insisted on 
the very great difficulty in getting 
Italian virgins purely mated when 
there were black drones in the vicin- 
ity. I may mention, by the way, 
that he was for years successful with 
the black native bees, till acarine (or 
Isle of Wight) disease came along 
and destroyed every stock in a few 
months. He let bees alone for a 
year, and then made a start again, 
using pure Italians. He has kept en- 
tirely free from crawling diseases 
ever since. When he began import- 
ing Italians all the surrounding bees 
were quite black, so that at that time 
the blaeks and yellows were. quite dis- 
tinct, hybrids being entirely absent. 
When he reared Italian queens, 
therefore, he could easily see by 
their progeny, whether they had met 
a black or an Italian drone. In spite 
of having a large number of pure 
Italian colonies, with Italian drones, 
in his apiary, he found that a very 
large majority of his queens mated 
with black drones; the proportion of 
mismates being obviously very much 
greater than the proportion of black 
drones to yellow ones. He had come 
to the conclusion that the black 
drones must be much stronger on the 
wing than were the drones from Ital- 
ian queens from Italy. Certainly it 
is quite understandable that a very 
slight superiority indeed would make 
a big difference in the chances of the 
black drones being successful in mat- 
ing, and I think authorities agree that 
imported Italians, pure from Italy, do 
not fly so much under unfavorable 
circumstances as do the blacks, par- 
ticularly in being a little more back- 
ward in cold springs. From which it 
seems a very reasonable inference 
that the Italian. drone is probably 
not quite so strong and swift in 
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flight as the black. I am speaking 
particularly of Italians pure from 
Italy; in my experience, after the 
strain has passed many generations 
in the hands of competent breeders, 
it is often infused with additional 
vigor, usually by bringing in other 
blood and then breeding it out again, 
either intentionally or accidentally. 
One most important fact which Men- 
delism lays stress on, is that we can 
breed a pure race by mating hybrids 
and selecting from their offspring. 
This is at least strictly true of all 
characteristics which follow Men- 
delian Laws. 


*- * * 


To illustrate my argument: Sup- 
pose a poultry breeder were to inter- 
breed two breeds of poultry which 
differed in color, habits, etc., to a 
marked degree. Instead of selecting 
roosters and hens for desired charac- 
teristics in the usual way, suppose 
that he let all his cocks of both spe- 
cies run loose, and only selected and 
marked his breeding hens, leaving 
their mating entirely to chance 
among the crowd of cocks of both va- 
rieties. Now, suppose the cock birds 
of one of these breeds to be very 
much stronger, fiercer and swifter 
than those of the other variety. In 
the competitions to secure mates, we 
may reasonably be sure that the 
stronger and swifter variety of males 
would be successful nine times out 
of ten, especially if the cocks greatly 
outnumbered the hens. Even sup- 
posing the number of each variety, 
both cocks and hens, to start equal 
in numbers, should we not expect, in 
the course of many generations of 
such breeding, that the character- 
istics of the fiercer and stronger race 
would become more and more marked 
in succeeding generations? 


Is this not analogous to what hap- 
pens in the interbreeding of blacks 
and Italians, where man’s selection 
does not interfere to favor the yel- 
low race? This explanation does 
away with the necessity to drag in 
any far-fetched theories (as they 
appear to me), which hardly appear 
in agreement with the established 
facts of history, heredity and biology. 


If some drones are prepotent to 
others because of their swiftness and 
strength, must not the queen breed- 
ers who desire to improve the honey- 
bee, bear it very forcibly in mind that 
such an improved race must have 
drones who can hold their own, and 
should more than hold their own, 
against the drones from otherwise in- 
ferior strains? Otherwise our im- 
proved race will soon be overwhelmed 
from outside, and all our labor in se- 
lection will soon be lost. 


My experience as a queen breeder 
may be rather short when compared 
to the 30 or 40 years that some vet- 
erans can boast. If my views are 
criticised on that account, I must 
plead being aided and abetted by our 
editor’s “Age vs. Experience,” on 
page 548 of the December number of 
the American Bee Journal. 


Isle of Wight, England. 
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MAILING TESTED QUEENS. 
By John Prothero. 


Every shipper of queen bees will 
know what it is to receive urgent or- 
ders for tested queens to be sent by 
return of mail. As in every other 
business, it is his duty to give the 
public what it wants, but it must 
cause a pang to every careful beeman 
to take a beautiful, long, handsome 
queen in full laying career and 
throw her straight into the mails. It 
is a foolish request on the part of the 
customer and places the breeder on 
the horns of a dilemma. On the one 
hand, if he refuses to carry out the 
order and writes the customer a short 
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lecture on the folly of the request, 
this person, who is eagerly awaiting 
the expected queen by every mail, 
will be offended, disappointed, and 
choked off; on the other hand, a first- 
class queen which has been subjected 
to such outrageous treatment will 
never again be first-class and never 
do the breeder any credit. 


My idea of a tested queen is one 
that has been given a chance of ex- 
tending her laying powers to the ut- 
most in a full colony—not one that 
has been kept cramped in a mating 
box until her first progeny have ap- 
peared. A tested queen should be a 
long, handsome lady patrolling the 
combs in a leisurely, dignified fash- 
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Here Is Your Chance 


From factory to you, our excellent made material at attractive prices. 
Send in a list of your needs of BEE SUPPLIES for the coming sea- 


Langstroth portico 8 and 10-frame hives and supers, also 8-frame 
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Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 





The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15. 


Capacity of yard, 6,000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 


tested and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance cages, but safe delivery is 


not guaranteed. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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ion. To ship such an one otherwise 
than in a nucleus is the height of 
folly. I have given up _ clipping 
queens, beyond paring off the ends of 
their wings with curved nail scissors; 
I am satisfied that a drop of a few 
inches must be bad for the exceeding- 
ly elaborate and tender ovipositing 
organs. In the case of a swarming 
colony there is good evidence for be- 
lieving that the queen prepares her- 
self for flight by slowing down her 
laying and so shrinking her abdomen 
—a strong argument against those 
who advise you to prevent swarming 
by continually cutting out queen- 
cells. But there is no such prepara- 
tion where the beeman seizes her 
ruthlessly, thrusts her into a small 
traveling cage and hands her over to 
the tender mercies of the mail bag. 
Her ovipositing machinery continues 
working at full speed; it is wound up 
to run for some time ahead, and she 
cannot control it by volition. The 
eggs fall from the point of her ab- 
domen and are consumed by the at- 
tendant bees. 


A cage containing a queen in full 
laying career should be handled with 
the utmost care and placed in a dark 
cupboard for 48 hours before ship- 
ment. By that time her abdomen 
should be well shrunk and she should 
be qualified to stand the shocks of 
outrageous fortune. Untested 
queens are usually young’ and 
sprightly things who have merely laid 
a patch or two of eggs; there is all 
the difference in the world between 
them and a queen that has been 
gradually wound up to lay for weeks 
at a time at the limit of her capacity. 

Virginia. 

(There is no doubt that caging and 
shipping prolific queens by mail is 
hard on them. Years ago, we im- 
ported hundreds of queens from Italy 
that came in first-class order. They 
were placed in small shipping boxes, 
with about 50 bees and two combs, 
one of honey and one entirely dry, 
and we rarely found those queens 
damaged by the trip. It may be nec- 
essary to come back to some such 
method, to ship valuable queens.—- 
Editor). 


New Bulletin. 


J “Beekeeping in Oregon” is the 
title of a new bulletin of 32 pages by 
H. A. Scullen, of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College. It applies the accept- 
ed beekeeping practice to Oregon 
conditions and should be of interest 
to every beekeeper on the northwest 
coast. Mr. Scullen has had wide ex- 
perience in the northwest and is per- 
sonally familiar with the problems 
of the beekeeper in that region. 


Another Long-Time Subscriber 

A card from W. H. H. Stewart, 
Emerson, IIl., states that he has been 
reading the American Bee Journal 
since 1880 and, moreover, is proud 
of the fact that he is paid in ad- 
vance to 1927. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


FOULBROOD 


1. What things pertaining to beekeeping, 
other than honey, will the spores of Ameri- 
ean foulbrood live in? : 

2. How long have they been known to live 
in clear water containing a small amount of 
honey ? - - 

3. How would you advise cleaning hive 
bodies, frames, etc., from a hive infested 
with American foulbrood, so they might 
safely be used again? NEW YORK. 


Answers.—1. The American Bee Journal 
for October, 1920, contains ““Ubservations on 
American Foulbrood” by Dr. White, the sci- 
entist who discovered the bacillus which 
causes the disease. In honey the spores were 
found alive after a year. They may be 
found in the hive, in the combs, in the stom- 
achs of the bees, etc. 

2. They would probably be able to live 
that long in clear water. They lived for 
months in a carbolic acid solution of 5 
per cent. 

3. The best way to clean the hives is by 
using a tinner’s gasoline torch, to throw a 
flame upon every part of the hive, after the 
bees have been taken out. Some people pre- 
fer to paint the inside of the hive with kero- 
sene and set fire to this, putting it out by 
smothering after the flame has scorched the 
hive body. Boiling requires a half hour or 
so. This is all right to cure the disease in 
the honey or the wax. 

Send to Dr. E. F. Phillips, of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Washington, D. C., for bul- 
letins on these subjects and read them care- 
fully. 

The American Bee Journal for 1920 con- 
tains 18 references to foulbrood and its 
treatment. 

8-FRAME HIVES 

1. Is it advisable with queen having two 
8-framed chambers for laying in, to take off 
top chamber when putting on supers for 
running for extracted honey? 

2. Do you advise using two 
chambers for queen to lay in? 

MANITOBA. 

Answers.—1l1. The removal of one brood 
chamber is not so indispensable when run- 
ning for extracted honey as when running 
for comb honey, because it does not matter 
much whether the honey is stored in that 
upper brood chamber. 

2. No, we do not advise the use of two 
8-frame chambers for queen to lay in, but 
one large brood chamber in a single story. 
But if your hives are 8-frame hives, then it 
is certainly better to use two brood cham- 
bers, because one 8-frame hive is not suf- 
ficient for the breeding of a prolific queen 
and you should have no other. However 16 
frames, for one queen, is more room than 
needed. But many people succeed quite 
well with that system, although, in our 
opinion, they would succeed still better with 
a hive of proper size, the equivalent of about 
13 Langstroth frames, for brood. 


8-framed 


SACBROOD 


What would you do with colonies of bees 
having sacbrood? CHICAGO. 


Answed.—Sacbrood is not a dangerous 
disease. It is found most especially in a 
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time of dearth, and in weak colonies, usu- 
ally of the common black bees. See that 
they have plenty of food. If they are weak, 
help them with a few young bees and brood 
from a strong colony. As early in the sea- 
son as you can, Itailanize them, if they are 
either common bees or hybrids. 

When there is a honey crop on, I believe 
you will find that sacbrood will disappear. 


MATING OF QUEEN. 7 
Is it possible that a young queen, in ob- 
servation hive, will mate twice? I noticed 
the white of the genital organs of the drone 
twice, two days apart, on fine days. Has 
anyone ever observed the same? 
WISCONSIN. 


Answer.—This twice repeated mating of 
a young queen happens occasionally, prob- 
ably when the first mating was insufficient. 
Some European authors or writers would 
have us believe that it happens regularly, but 
I have never observed it more than a very 
few times. It is mentioned by several writ- 
explain 
through this the possibility of a queen pro- 
workers that are entirely of pure 
race while others are hybrids. Those mat- 


ers on bees, and some claim to 
ducing 
ters are difficult to prove. 


QUEEN CELLS IN SUPER. 


What is the reason for 15 queen cells 
built in a single extracting super? It is a 
10-frame super and I put 8 extracting 
frames in it. These bees have a good queen 
and super full of bees, but storing no 
honey. NEBRASKA. 


Answer.—I do not know of any reason 
why the bees should build queen cells in the 
super, except that perhaps they wish to 
If that is not the case, then per- 
haps they wish to supersede the old queen. 
If neither of these explanations is good, 
then I will have to say as our old friend 
Dr. Miller used to say: “I don’t know.” 

Bear in mind that bees always, or nearly 
always, build more than one queen cell when 
they build any at all. We have known them 
to build 100 or more. 


swarm. 


DADANT HIVES. 

I have a Modified Dadant hive and, fol- 
lowing practices expounded in “‘Dadant Sys- 
tem of Beekeeping,” I put no excluder be- 
neath two shallow extracting supers (Modi- 
fied Dadant), with ten frames each of full 
sheets of foundation. As a result the queen 
deserted the brood chamber and filled the 
quickly-drawn-out combs of the supers with 
eggs, except for a few frames filled first 
with honey. Part of the brood combs were 
drawn out last fall and the remainder this 
spring. Was it the perfectly fresh comb of 
the supers that lured the queens above? 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Answer.—New comb is, of course, attrac- 
tive to the queen. But I believe the main 
reason for the queen going above was prob- 
ably that there was little or no honey to be 
stored and that queen must have been a pro- 
lific one. We do not usually put on supers 
until there is fresh honey at the top of 
the combs of the brood chamber. At that 
time, of course, the bees scatter honey all 
super and the queen is con- 
tent to remain below. There is, however, no 
rule without exceptions. 
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CLEANING BARRELS. 


I would like to ask you the way you clean 
the barrels from denatured alcohol before 
you put honey into them. I have one and 
would like to use it this summer, providing 
there will be good honey flow to fill it up, 
but fear the smell from alcohol. I washed 
the inside with cold water. NEW YORK. 

Answer.—We have never used barrels 


having contained denatured alcohol. The 
empty barrels which have contained pure 
druggist alcohol are perfectly safe to use 
without any disinfection. 

It is quite probable that water will re- 
move at least a part of the odor. You should 
not use hot water, as it would melt the 
paraffine coating which always lines the in- 
side of those barrels. I am told that vine- 
gar, dissolved in half water, is good to re- 
move bad odors. Perhaps a very 
amount of sulfuric acid in water: would 
have similar effect. But as this material is 
very dangerous, it must be used with great 
care. A little slacked lime in water would 
probably leave less odor than anything else. 

After washing the barrel thoroughly in- 
side with water, it must be given oppor- 
tunity to dry and the hoops should be tight- 
ened thoroughly before using it for honey. 
Properly managed barrels, that are paraffine- 
coated inside, are as good as anything to 
keep honey in bulk until ready to put it up 
in retail packages. 


small 


QUEENLESS BEES. 


I got a colony of bees whose queen died, 
last part of May; I put in a queen cell from 
another hive; the queen hatched third day 
and they killed her the same day. I did the 
same thing again with another queen cell, 
which hatched in about 5 days, was killed 
again; afterwards I bought a queen and 
tried to introduce her, and they killed her. 
Now I have no hope to introduce another 
queen; I think to divide this colony between 
other colonies which have queens, 


giving 
one frame to each colony. Would there be 
danger for other queens? 
ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—I do not believe there would be 
much danger if you divide this colony among 
other colonies, giving only one comb to each, 
because the number of bees now in that 
colony must. be very limited. But I believe 
I would first shake the bees from the comb 
before introducing it. You would lose but 
very few bees and they are not worth much 
when they are as old as these are. The only 
thing of value in a colony of that kind is 
the combs, and they would not be worth 
much if you delayed a few weeks longer in 
using them, as moths would be sure to take 
possession of them. 


STINGS. 


I have been taking care of a few swarms 
of bees for a couple of years; have had very 
good success. They sting me more than 
ever and I get sick every time they sting me, 
and worse every time. I can’t stand the 
smell of the hive. At first it did not bother 
me. Have no foulbrood. Would it help to 
quit taking care of them and have someone 
else take care of them for a while? 


MINNESOTA. 
Answer.—Your case is different from the 


usual beekeeping cases, for a beekeeper usu- 
ally gets used to the poison of the stings 
until he does not mind it. 

In your case, if you wish to continue to 
handle them, you must tame them well by 
using smoke at the entrance every time you 
wish to handle them. You must bear in 
mind that, whenever a hive is disturbed, 
the guards which stand about the entrance 
immediately sally out and will sting read- 
ily. If they are frightened and compelled 
to go in and fill themselves with honey the 
hive is easily controlled. 

If you have two or three hives on the 
same stand the handling of one colony will 
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disturb the others and cause them to become 
angry. I have seen some beekeepers con- 
stantly surrounded with angry bees, when 
other. beekeepers will control every bee’s 
temper. Read Mr. Langstroth’s statements 
on this subject, ““The Honeybee, paragraphs 
378-405. 5 


MOVING BEES. 


I have thirteen hives of bees that I want 
to move 8 miles in the next 30 days. Would 
wou advise me to move them now, or wait 
until winter, say December? Would you 
screen top and entrance? Give me any in- 
formation you think would help me. All 
bees are in modern hives. 

LOUISIANA. 


Answer.—You can move bees at .any 
time, if you use screens on top and at the 
bottom, and do the moving at night or early 
in the morning. In the “Dadant System of 
Beekeeping” we show how we pack colonies 
for moving in the summer. See pages 94- 
95. 

If you can wait till winter you will not 
need any screens but can just nail up the 
hives, if you do not keep them nailed up 
during the day. Much depends upon the 
warmth of the weather and the strength of 
the colonies. 


FOULBROOD. 


I have a colony of bees in which a few 
scattering dead brood appear. The trouble is 
limited to the uncapped brood. The larva 
dies, loses its natural curl within the cell and 
becomes a shapeless thing. It then takes on 
a brown color and diminishes into a small 
lump or scale. There seems to be no desire 
whatever among the worker bees to remove 
this dead brood. The colony is in a Modi- 
fied Dadant hive, is powerfully strong and 
furiously cross; has a young, prolific queen 
and seven full frames of brood. The dis- 
eased brood is scattered—probably not more 
than 3 per cent of the cells are affected. 

Is there cause for alarm? I am thinking 
it might be foulbrood in its incipient stage. 
Would the introduction of a young Italian 
queen into the colony remove the trouble? 
Do bees carry the germs of foulbrood, or is 
the disease an affection of the comb? 

MISSOURI. 


Answer.—Foulbrood is not an affection of 
the comb, but of the brood, although the 
comb becomes dangerous after the disease 
has propagated in it, since the “Bacilli” of 
the disease are more or less scattered in it. 

Your description would indicate European 
foulbrood, which may be cured by removing 
the queen, keeping the colony queenless for 
ten to twenty-one days and giving a new 
queen. But if it is American foulbrood, 
which usually attacks the brood at a later 
stage, or when about ready to seal, it will 
be necessary to transfer the bees to a new 
hive and render up the combs. 

The matter is serious and you had best 
send at once to the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washingion, D. C., for a pamphlet of de- 
scriptions and instructions concerning the 
disease. ‘ 

You should havé some textbook on bee- 
keeping, so that you may be able in the fu- 
ture to diagnose such troubles immediately. 








POLISH FROM WAX. 
How do they prepare wax for polishing? 
NEBRASKA. 

Answer.—Here is what I find in the 
Manuel du Chandelier-Cirier: 

Beeswax is prepared in two ways for pol- 
ishing. The first is for mixing with the col- 
ors used for encaustic painting; the other is 
used for polishing mouldings, sculptured 
wood, etc. 

Here is the preparation for encaustic 
painting: 


Pure yellow beeswax —_____._____-__ 10 Ibs. 
ee ee tppeteenubatdgiecas 10 Ibs. 
Essence of turpentine ~-__-___-_-__ 8 Ibs. 
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RI ND sis cnetin enna deccosemsinieeties 5 Ibs. 

Melt the beeswax in the linseed oil and 
the rosin in the essence of turpentine, using 
very clean vessels and mixing on a very 
slow fire. When both preparations are thor- 
oughly melted, remove them from the fire 
and pour from one vessel into the other, 
stirring until the whole mixture reaches a 
doughy condition. 

In this doughy state, and without further 
mixing, the preparation is used for different 
purposes. It may be applied with a trowel 
or a brush and may be used even on stone. 

It may be rendered temporarily liquid by 
adding essence of turpentine, and may then 
be used like ordinary paint. 

For polishing wood: 

Dissolve caustic potash in tepid water, and 
draw the clear liquid off, when thoroughly 
diluted. Put it on a light fire, so as not to 
bring it up above 100 degrees F., and throw 
beeswax in small pieces into it. It will be 
dissolved readily; continue this until fully 
saturated with wax; allow it to stand; it 
will change into a pap which may be applied 
on the wood with a coarse brush. When 
the preparation is dry, polish with a brush. 


LATE SWARMS—DRONE TRAPS. 


1. Kindly let me know the best way to 
handle a swarm of bees at this late date. I 
have four hives and yesterday a large swarm 
emerged and was hived successfully. I 
have acres of goldenrod and other field flow- 
ers and I thought to let this swarm gather 
all the honey possible until cold weather 
sets in and, if not enough stores to carry 
them through the winter, could feed the bal- 
ance. The hive contains extracted combs in 
which there is still some honey. Can they 
be managed to better advantage? 

2. Is it not advisable to place drone traps 
at the entrances at this time? 

NEW YORK. 


Answers.—1. Since you report a large 
amount of field flowers and a large swarm, 
your suggestion is certainly the best plan to 
follow. Let your bees gather honey till 
frost; then, if they do not have enough to 
winter on, amply, add as much as may be 
needed. 

Judging by your report, I feel quite cer- 
tain that the swarm will gather an ample 
supply. 

2. I can see no advantage whatever in 
drone traps; but on the contrary, I believe 
they will be a hindrance to the work of your 
bees. However, if there are many drones 
in the hive, you might try a drone trap one 
or-two warm days. But I believe that when 
you see how much of a hindrance such a 
thing is to the work of the bees, you will 
conclude, as I have done long ago, that they 
are an unmitigated nuisance. 


WAX MOTH. 


Will you kindly advise me the best meth- 
od of killing wax worms and the eggs in ex- 
tracting comb supers before putting away 
for winter. I would like to fumigate so 
these combs will be in good shape to put on 
next spring. VIRGINIA. 

Answer.—There are two ways of destroy- 


ing moths and their larve. One way is to 
burn brimstone in the room, scattering the 
combs so they may get the full strength of 
the fumes and closing all openings. Usually 
the quantity of fumes that will disinfect a 
room will also kill the flies and the moths. 
The brimstone must be burned in some iron 
vessel, so as to prevent fire. Use one- 
quarter ounce per cubic foot of space. 
The other method is to place carbon bi- 
sulphide at the top of the pile of supers, 
either in a vessel or saturated on a rag, 
closing up all the escapes for air. The 
quantity required is about one-fourth to 
one-eighth ounce per cubic foot of space. 


September 


The fumes of this are heavy and go down- 
wards. It is an explosive and must not be 
used near a lamp or a lighted cigar. It will, 
of course, evaporate in a few hours so as 
to remove all danger of explosion. Neither 
of these preparations does any damage to the 
combs. I* eggs are there, it may be neces- 
sary to renew the operation in a week or 
10 days. If you keep the combs in a cold 
room where the thermometer goes much be- 
low the freezing point in winter, all traces of 
moths will be destroyed then. 





ANTS. 

Will you please tell me how to keep the 
ants out of my beehives I have them sit- 
ting on boxes about a foot high. 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—If the ants have their nest on 
the beehive, just above the brood where 
they can keep warm and yet not molest the 
bees, the best way to get rid of them is to 
put a little salt in the nest after having 
swept them away, if possible. A little coal 
oil or carbolic acid will have the same effect, 
but we cannot always use these liquids with- 
out annoying the bees. 

If the ants have their nest outside and 
only come to the hive to seek something to 
eat, you may drive them away by putting 
coal oil or carbolic acid around the edge of 
the bottom-board. Bees do not allow ants 
to enter the brood-nest; they have a very 
quick way to brush them away, with a mo- 
tion of their wing. They enter only the in- 
side of queenless colonies. 

If the ants’ nest is known to you and is 
in the ground anywhere near, you may 
burn it by pouring coal oil or gasoline in the 
nest, and setting fire to it. Coal oil will 
not burn up unless a little dry grass or kind- 
ling is on the spot. Gasoline will burn with- 
out anything to feed it, but you must be 
very careful, as if you put too much or wait 
too long, it may make a dangerous explo- 
sion. Pour in a little quantity and strike a 
match to it immediately. Take care not to 
leave the vessel containing it in reach of the 
gas. 

Ants may also be destroyed by attracting 
them to a bottle containing a mixture of 
honey and water. They come and drown 
in it. 


MOULDY COMBS—EXCLUDING MICE 


1. Please let me know what I shall do 
about the combs being mouldy and musty 
in the brood chamber. 

2. Is it safe to winter bees in a granary, 
up on.top of the grain? 

8. How can I exclude mice? 

MONTANA. 


Answers.—1. Mouldy combs, unless en- 
tirely rotten, should be dried as much as 
possible, then given to a strong colony, one 
at a time, when spring is on. They will 
clean them thoroughly and use them. Drone 
combs, whether mouldy or not, should be 
melted up and replaced with worker combs 
or comb foundation. 

2. Bees may be wintered in a granary, if 
the hives are so placed that the bees can fly 
on warm days. Otherwise it is better to 
leave them on the summer stand and pro- 
tect them there. If you wish to put them 
into some sort of repository, this must be 
a place where it will not freeze during the 
winter and where the temperature may be 
kept fairly near 45 degrees. 

8. Mice can be excluded from the hive by 
having a small entrance, reduced to three- 
eighths of an inch in height; use tin to re- 
duce it if mice are very numerous. 

I would urge you to buy a textbook on 
beekeeping, and read it. You will find in 
it more than your money’s worth. 
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THE TRIALS OF THE DEALER IN 
PACKAGES. 


By Allen Latham. 


It is not an uncommon thing in a 
bee meeting to hear some one com- 
plain of the poor service he got from 
some dealer in bees to whom he sent 
for package bees or nuclei. It may 
be interesting, possibly instructive, 
to hear a word from the other side. 

An apiarist who advertises nuclei 
and package bees and is rewarded 
thereby in trade soon runs into a lot 
of annoying happenings. Incidental- 
ly he gets a little light on the charac- 
ter and mental bias of certain of his 
patrons. 

There is the man who is anxious 
lest he does not get his money’s 
worth and to make a little better bar- 
gain for himself he purloins all the 
screws of the package and sends back 
the empty nailed with a varied as- 
sortment of rusty and bent nails. His 
twin brother will keep the cases until 
his bees have time to rob out the 
feed boxes, even if the empty cases 
have to stand out in one or two rain- 
storms before the feed boxes are en- 
tirely empty. 

A cousin of the last mentioned, 
with a little less of gentle blood in 
him, will not delay shipping the cases 
back, but will rip out the feed boxes 
and keep the same. 

One gentleman, who bought sev- 
eral packages from the writer 
thought to save himself trouble in 
shipping back the cases and so nailed 
them together with strips of lath. 
This would have been all right except 
that this gentle brother used nails so 
large that every one of these cases, 
before they could again be used had 
to have those nail holes plugged. 
This particular man, by the way, has 
never paid for the packages, though 
he bought them before the late war. 

A dealer in package bees soon 
learns never to sell package bees on 
account. Have the cash in hand be- 
fore the bees are sent is the rule, es- 
pecially with acquaintances and rela- 
tives. Total strangers are safer. 

_ Then we have the man on our 
sooks who gets the bees in bad condi- 
ion. Still hot from work and stings he 
rushes into the house and rips off a 
‘etter that almost scorches the paper. 
fie never gives the dealer a chance 
to volunteer to make good the loss, 
put uses very emphatic lanzuage to 
the effect that a replaceraent must be 
started at once or he will report the 
outrage, 

. A year or so back the writer sent 
‘our packages to a man of the last 
mentioned type. Three arrived in 
ood shape, but the fourth had been 
‘ut In a mail sack and the bees were 
smothered. It was a very hot letter 
that the dealer received. This dealer 
in turn got a little hot under the col- 
we, and why should he not? The oss 
= his, for he must replace the bees. 
: ould he have to take a severe re- 
uke on top of this loss? Anyway 
the writer responded promptly. He 
happened to have one of these colo- 
es which old experienced apiarists 
fave untouched until all the other 
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colonies have been attended to. Get 
all tools and so forth loaded up and 
tackle this last colony and then clear 
out. You know the type. You find 
one colony in a yard that way once 
in a while, and if you open it up first 
you are fighting bees for all the two 
hours you spend in that yard. So, 
remembering this colony, the writer 
took a fine package from it with the 
queen and sent it on at once. It was 
a questionable thing to do, but the 
writer is human. 


There is an interesting sequel to 
the tale above. Some months later 
the writer happened to meet the gen- 
tleman who received the bees men- 
tioned above. When asked how the 
packages turned out he replied: “Oh, 
they did finely. But say, that last 
package of bees you sent me were 
holy terrors.”” No news to the writer. 

Parcel post packages do not always 
have the postmark of the sending sta- 
tion, so we poor dealers in bees are 
often hard put to give credit for re- 
turned cases. It does seem as if the 
average of beekeepers are very care- 
less people, and the failure to write 
one’s name on a package to be mailed 
is only one way in which many bee- 
keepers are careless. 


There is one class of patron that 
does try my patience. I send out all 
my nuclei and package bees under 
covers that are screwed in place. 
Shall I send a screw driver with each 
package? Confound the fellow who, 
in replacing the cover, drives the 
screws in with his hammer. He 
ought to use his head. 

It is about as bad to have the over- 
cautious man put on the cover. He 
fears that the screw is not in tight 
enough, so he turns it several times 
after it is ali in. You know what 
happens—he bores out the hole so 
that the screw will almost drop out. 
He ought to send wooden plugs to 
me to fill the holes again so that when 
next used the screws will hold. 

There is one kind of patron who 
surely takes the prize. He is the man 
who takes out the package to the hive, 
dumps the bees into the hive and the 
shipping case on the ground. This 
happens in May. In September or 
October, when he gets his bees ready 
for winter he decides to return the 
case to me. I wonder he does not 
ask me for some grass seed to sow 
where the case has killed out the 
grass by lying on it all summer. 

One innocent sort of patron buys 
one package of bees, and in bringing 
about the trade writes several letters 
of inquiry. Week by week he man- 
ages to get a correspondence. course 
in beekeeping. Whether he thinks 
that the purchase of one small pack- 
age of bees should entail a volumin- 
ous and instructive correspondence, 
or is simply stupid, I do not know, but 
I do know that it eats up the profits. 

Fortunately, the world has lots of 
fine people in it. It is a comfort to 
get a business-like letter which in few 
words gives an order for bees, com- 
plying with all the conditions found 
printed in the price list. And it is 
still more comforting to get a letter 
very soon after the bees were 
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shipped saying they arrived in fine 

shape and that the cases were in the 

mail on the way to me... May all read- 

ers of this rambling bit of writing 

emulate this last mentioned patron, if 

such readers ever buy bees. 
Connecticut, 


Poor Crop in Ontario. 


The clover flow is practically over 
at this date (July 10th) and in this 
district is very light, not, perhaps, 
more than 50 per cent of an average 
crop. Bees were not in the best of 
condition at the opening of spring on 
account of the long winter and cold, 
unseasonable weather during the 
spring months, but while the. crop 
may have been slightly influenced by 
those conditions, the weather has 
been unfavorable for clover yield for 
the reason that just at the beginning 
of the flow we had a spell of exceed- 
ingly hot weather—the thermometer 
going over 95 and staying there for 
days at a time, followed by two 
weeks of cold and wet that lasted un- 
til the alsike bloom was over. White 
Dutch may help out:some, but the 
crop will be much below last season’s 
in any event. 

I am fitting my colonies for the 
buckwheat flow, using the excess 
brood in the strong hives to build up 
the weak and requeening those which 
have not given good results during 
the summer. 

The shortness of the gathering sea- 
son impresses me more each year. In 
beekeeping surely “procrastination is 
the thief of time.” 

E. V. Tillson. 


Meeting of Maryland Beekeepers 


The Maryland State Beekeepers’ 
Association had a very successful 
summer meeting on Saturday, July 
28, in spite of a downpour of rain. 
Dr. Phillips and his staff, of the 
office of Bee Culture, were the 
hosts, at the laboratory at Somerset. 

The rain prevented any outdoor 
demonstrations, but a good size 
crowd gathered .to hear the pro- 
gram. 


Alabama Beemen to Meet. 


Friday, September 13, the Ala- 
bama Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its’ annual meeting at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Meeting will be called 
to order at 10 A. M. in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Auditorium. All are 
cordially invited to attend. This third 
annual meeting we expect to make 
the biggest and best of its history. 
With us there will be a number of 
our most successful beekeepers, from 
whom we will learn a great deal 
worth while. Come and be with us. 

M. C. Berry, Sec. and Treas. 


MONEY AND SATISFACTION FOR 
YOU 





Save one profit by buying direct ~ 
from factory. Standard, Jumbo and 
Modified Dadant Hives; cedar or 
pine, Write for catalog. 

A. E. BURDICK CO., 
Sunnyside, Wash. 
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Testimonials from all over U. S. A. harmonize with the key-note, 
“The Best Yet.”” If you have never tried them you still have a pleas- 
ant surprise awaiting you. GENTLENESS alone is worth the price 
we ask and you get all the other GOOD QUALITIES thrown in. 
Just remember there is no other one thing connécted with beekeep- 
ing that will bring you greater returns than to requeen NOW. Our 
Queens and our Service will make you a more than satisfied cus- 
tomer. For more complete information send for Free Catalog. 
Prices: 


the Iowa College of Agriculture has 
been selected to head the new work 
in beekeeping established at the Ili- 
nois College at Urbana. Mr. Park is 
well known to the readers of the 
Journal as the author of numerous ar- 
ticles on bee behavior, published dur- 
ing recent months. His flight studies, 
observations of water carriers, danc- 
ing bees, etc., have attracted much 


attention. Mr. Park is well equipped 
for the work and we anticipate that 
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beekeeping will receive its proper 
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Nordan’s Three Banded Italian Queens rR f 

(THREE-BANDED ONLY) _ ss 

Mr. Beekeeper: ‘len years ago I would gladly have given one thousand Bs 

dollars for one queen immune to bee paralysis. Today I am offering you + y 
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queens that are guaranteed to be absolutely immune to bee paralysis. 
They have been tried all over the United States and Canada and have 
proven this fact themselves. They are surpassed by none for honez and 
are gentle and not given to swarming, as some strains are. 

Prices on Queens as follows: 


coetoetor’ 
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Untested each $ .75, 12 $ 8.40, 100 $ 70.00 
Select untested each $ .90, 12 $10.00, 100 $ 80.00 
Select tested each $1.50, 12 $16.20, 100 $125.00 





Try them and be convinced that there is a strain of bees immune to bee paralysis. I guarantee all queens 
to be purely mated. 
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Safe arrival and satisfaction both in the United States and Canada is also guaranteed. + 
M. S. NORDAN, MATHEWS, ALA. ‘ 
rx 
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HONEY CANS HONEY CASES 
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GLASS JARS : 

: 

: 

3 

In Small Lots, Wholesale Lots, Carlots $ 

% 

FRICTION TOP CANS and PAILS—(All have full-size openings and are made in exact sizes to hold 2% ¥% 
Ibs., 5 Ibs. and 10 lbs., net, of honey. Especially suitable for all-around-the-can labels). ¢ 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE CANS—(Made of 107 Ib. tinplate, fitted with large 2-inch screw caps). + 
& 
TALL, SLENDER, STRAIGHT SIDE GLASS JARS— (Made of clear flint glass and packed in re-shipping ? 
cases 6f two dozen each). + 
STRONG PINE SHIPPING CASES—(A complete stock of all sizes to hold 24 2%-lb, 12 5-lb, 6 10-lb or 2 Z 
5-gal. tins). z 
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GLASS FRONT COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES— (Furnished complete with glass, corrugated paper 
pads and nails. Neatly made from clear, soft white pine). 
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WRITE FOR PRICES, STATING QUANTITIES DESIRED 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, Ogden, Utah 


“The Manufacturers of ‘SUPERIOR’ Comb Foundation’”’ 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Riverside, Calif. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS FOR HONEY 


We have had a series of 20 model 
advertisements of honey prepared 
by an advertising specialist. This 
series will provide the beekeeper 
with suitable copy for his newspaper 
advertising for all occasions. Simply 
change the name and address on the 
ad to your own, and it is ready. 

The following is a sample of this 
series. The entire series of 20 post- 
paid to any address for 50 cents. 


NATURAL 
FOODS BEST 


The physician who had prescribed 
for a patient prone to indigestional 
troubles, was a firm believer in nat- 
ural foods. “You must get away 
from those highly seasoned and elab- 
orately prepared foods,” advised the 
doctor. “I suggest that you consume 
more of such foods that are produced 
naturally. Vegetables and fruits of 
all kinds are good; honey, if you must 
have something sweet, can be eaten. 
Honey, in fact, is good for people, 
sick or well. It is a natural product; 
through its use you are not risking 
adulteration as with other sweets. I 
use a good deal of honey myself.” 





The Doctor Knows. 
Try a Half-Pound Glass at 


CHARLES JENSON 
AUBURN PARK 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


- We offer a full line of selling helps 
‘or the beekeeper —labels, signs, 
tolders, ete. 

_ Everything in printing for the bee- 
keeper. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 





PORTER cz 


ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 


For Sale by all dealers 


If no dealer. write factory 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am Bee journal when writizz) 
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Pennsylvania Beekeepers. 


The Central Pennsylvania Bee- 
keepers’ Association, together with 
the Northern Pennsylvania Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, held a basket picnic 
at the residence of George H. Botts; 
Nisbet, Pa., on August 4, 1923. 
About one hundred people were pres- 
ent. Dealers in beekeepers’ supplies 
in attendance were Mr. Coombs of 
Wilkesbarre and Mr. McGowan of 
Williamsport, of the A. I. Root Co., 
and Mr. Brinton, of Bloomsburg, of 
the G. B. Lewis Co. 

During the early part of the day 
Mr. Greene, chief apiary inspector of 
Pennsylvania, gave a demonstration 
in transferring bees. 

Mr. Brinton demonstrated the ad- 
vantages of the G. B. Lewis Co. 
double hive cover, and at another 
period of the day gave a short talk 
on laying workers. 

Mr. McGowan, the genial secretary 
of the central body, in behalf of the 
convention, extended his appreciation 
to Mr. Botts in inviting the conven- 
tion to Nisbet. Mr. McGowan further 
spoke of the value of organization. 

In the afternoon Mr. Greene 
spoke at considerable length on the 
Pennsylvania foulbrood law. Mr. 
Greene was undoubtedly correct in 
stating that treating foulbrood was 
Sepa nie fight from start to fin- 
ish. 

There were also addresses by Mr. 
Greene on wintering, and by Mr. 
Coombs on queen rearing and re- 
queening. 


Grant Stanley. 


New Yorkers Meet. 


Nearly 500 beekeepers gathered 
at the home of W. Miller, Mottville, 
New York, near Syracuse, Friday, 
August 3, to attend the annual field 
meeting of the Federation of Bee- 
keeping Societies. Various contests, 
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such as smoker contests for men and 
women beekeepers, exhibits of honey 
containers and good combs, were 
features of the day. Among those 
who appeared on the program were 
George H. Rea of Reynoldsville, Pa., 
Kennith Hawkins of Watertown, 
Wis.,., R. B. Willson of Cornell, and 
Special Agent Birdsell of the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, of 
Albany, N. Y. A number of informal 
speeches were made and several im- 
portant conferences were held during 
the day looking toward the co-opera- 
tive marketing of a large quantity of 
New York State honey in 1923. Mr. 
Miller’s yard of more than 200 colo- 
nies, as well as his nicely arranged 
honey house, were interesting to all 
who attended, as were demonstra- 
tions by Mr. Miller on the cleaning 
of comb honey, extracting, use of 
wired foundation and handling of 
bees. A picnic luncheon was en- 
joyed by the guests on the Miller 
lawn, with soft drinks available on 
the grounds. Mr. Miller served coffee 
to the crowd. Several .exhibits of 
supplies were made by representa- 
tives of supply firms. 


Paste That Will Stick to Tin. 


Those of our readers who have 
difficulty in making paste for labels 
that will stick to tin may try the 
method given on page 247 of the 
June 28 number of the British Bee 
Journal: Use 1 part honey, 3 parts 
flour, and water sufficient to cook 
thoroughly into a smooth paste. The 
contributor, Mr. H. H. Brown, says 
that it “will keep sweet a long time, 
and will stick labels to tin or glass 
cheaper and better than any paste I 
have seen.” 


And, by the way, this contributor 
to an English magazine hails from 


the United States, from La Plata, 
New Mexico 
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HONEY SIGNS 


Bring the Customer to Your Door 


Use our inexpensive honey signs, printed in attrac- 
tive red color on heavy cardboard, size 9Y2x11'4 or 


HONEY FOR SALE 


These cards, by the roadside, will help sell 


your honey. State size wanted when ordering 


15c each, $1.25 per dozen, postpaid 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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3 BANDED QUALITY QUEENS GOLDENS # 


y 

Ohio Valley Queens are as fine as can be had. Reared from the finest honey- = 
gathering strains of Italians, and we feel sure you will be well pleased with them. og 
For we spare no trouble or expense to produce queens of the best quality. Why te 


not be one of our many satisfied customers? Many have experienced a poor sea- 

son and are probably disappointed and discouraged. But let’s hope and look for- 

ward to better, and prepare now for next season. One important point in next 

year’s honey crop and wintering successfully is a good queen now. . 
JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 1 PRICES: 

1 to 12, $ .85 each 

1 to 12 $1.15 each 


Untested 
Select untested 
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Select tested 1 to 12 $1.75 each z 
Virgins (not mated) 50c each x 

For quick service send us your order. Entire satisfaction and safe arrival oe 
guaranteed in United States and Canada. Wings clipped free on request. 4 
x 

Ohio Valley Bee Co., Catlettsburg, Ky. $ 

% 
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WE MANUFACTURE FOUNDATION 


Our Specialty is —= 


7. 
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Working your wax into foundation, for cash or wax in payment. % 
Write us for list of supplies and get our prices on the best Hives, BS 
Sections, Frames, etc made in Wisconsin. + 
3 

GUS DITTMER COMPANY 3 
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AUGUSTA, WISCONSIN 
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WE MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, H 
BEEKEEPERS FRAMES. SECTIONS AND SHIPPING Cases MAN 


Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and smooth to standara meas- 
ure. Sections are made of Basswood polished on both sides, There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything used in the apiary. Our shipping facilities are as 
good as can be found anywhere. We want your business. We guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service. Pric> list free. 





MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 
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z FLicious wea wes These little labels at next-to-nothing cost ¢% 
} : will add to the attractiveness of your honey + 
= container and help sell your honey. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES. ¥ 
4 We also make the most attractive Honey Labels on the market today. % 
z LOWEST PRICES. You should have a copy of our catalog. Itisfree. ¢ 
/ 7 
& : & 
° * Le STATION D & 
% Liberty Publishing Co., “sox%s0 Cleveland, O. ¢ 
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CARNIOLAN 


«i QUEENS 


ITALIAN $1.00 


J. E. WING, 
San Jose, Calif. 155 Schiele Ave. 


MOSES’ 
THREE-BAND ITALIANS 
are bred for business; they get the 
honey. Queens from now to October: 
One, $1; 12, $10; 25 or more, 80c 
each. Special price on large lots. 


W. H. MOSES,, 
Lane City, Texas. 
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Big Apple Exposition in New York 


In the big Eastern apple exposition 
and fruit show to be held in New 
York City at Grand Central Palace, 
November 3rd to 10th, 1923, honey 
men are _ invited to exhibit their 
products along with the fruit men. 
This exposition is to be the largest 
gathering of fruit men ever held in 
the East. The purpose of it is to 
stimulate interest in the Eastern 
markets for Eastern fruits and to 
promote better grading, packing and 
marketing of these fruits. 


Two and possibly three floors of 
the Grand Central Palace have al- 
ready been engaged for the exposi- 
tion, and it is expected that at least 
100,000 people will visit the show in 
the course of a week or ten days. It 
will be a great opportunity for pro- 
ducers to come in direct contact with 
consumers and with wholesale buy- 
ers. Practically all the Eastern 
fruit producing States have already 
made arrangements for large ex- 
hibits. Most of the States have raised 
funds either by legislative appropria- 
tion or by private subscription to 
provide the space free to honey men 
who wish to exhibit... Honey men 
will have the same opportunity to 
avail themselves of this free space 
as fruit growers. Applications for 
this space should be made at once 
to Eastern Apple Exposition and 
Fruit Show, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, or any one of the: 


following chairmen of State Commit- 
tees, who are members of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of the ex- 
position: Thomas E. Cross, La- 
grangeville, N. Y.; H. C. C. Miles, 
Secretary Connecticut Pomological 
Society, Milford, Conn.; Dudley Alle- 
man, editor “Maine Farmer,” Au- 
gusta, Me.; Charles W. Barker, Exe- 
ter, N. H.; C. L. Witherell, Middle- 
bury, Vt.; John J. Dunn, Providence, 
R. I.; C. D. Matthews, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Leslie R. Smith, State Department of 
Agriculture, Boston, Mass. 


FEW SWARMS—MUCH HONEY 


We have a method that seems to 
make the old style Dadant hive a suc- 
cess in the North. We had one apiary 
this season, of 129 colonies, that pro- 
duced about 35,000 pounds of honey 
from alsike clover. Two swarms is- 
sued at the beginning of the flow, due 
to failing queens, and at the very 
close of the flow we had four more 
swarms. E. L. Hofman, 

Janesville, Minn. 


A Good County Meeting 


Fifty beekeepers attended the an- 
nual picnic of the Licking County, 
Ohio, Beekeepers’ Association, held 
at the home of Willis Lees, near New- 
ark, on August 9. A program of ad- 
dresses followed the dinner and the 
old officers were re-elected for an- 
other year. The next meeting will 
be held at Eugene Hartshorn’s on 
September 6th. 
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QUEEN CAGE CANDY. 
By Elias Fox. 


I desire to say just a few words 
with reference to Allen Latham’s ar- 
ticle on Queen-Cage Candy, March is- 
sue. He may be entirely right for 
aught I know, but this I do know: 
Some years ago I bought of Doolittle 
a very choice breeder. She came all 
right and was successfully introduced 
in accordance with his printed in- 
structions and began to lay nicely, 
but lived but very few weeks. I no- 
tified him and he sent me an untest- 
ed queen that did no better. 

Now, as to queens as a rule being 
short lived as a result of cages being 
supplied with an unbalanced or im- 
proper food, that has not been my 
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experience. I have bought a lot of 
queens in the past 40 years from var- 


ious breeders throughout the United 
States, and made several importa- 
tions. When Frank Benton was 
touring the world in the interest of 
the beekeeping fraternity, he was for 
sometime located at Munich, Ger- 
many, and while there I wrote him to 
send me a few Italian worker bees 
as a sample of what they had in Ger- 
many and enclosed 10 cents to pay 
postage. After a lapse of several 
weeks I received the cage sample of 
bees and with them a small and very 
dark Italian queen, but lively as if 
just caged, and notwithstanding the 
fact she had been in the mail bag for 
17 days, and in just a small, ordinary 
Benton cage. With it came a letter 
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from Mr. Benton stating that he was 
afraid if he sent the bees alone that 
they would worry and die enroute, so 
he put this small queen in with them 
for company. 

At that time Italians were practi- 
cally unknown and I can tell you I 
was pleased to get her. In 48 hours 
after she reached me she was tuck- 
ing eggs in cells as majestically as 
though she had always dwelt in my 
hive. I clipped her wing and guard- 
ed her zealously and she built up a 
good strong colony and continued to 
do so four consecutive years. 

What constituted the food in that 
cage I do not know, but believe it was 
simply raw honey and perhaps granu- 
lated sugar. 

Wisconsin. 
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of honey up to July 31st. 
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HONEY GIRL QUEENS 
CONTINUE TO MAKE 
APICULTURAL HISTORY 


SEVERAL HONEY GIRL QUEENS sent us by our Southern Yards 
with 2-lb. 1-frame nuclei April 31st had stored from 150 to 200 lbs. 





We have been receiving many letters of commendation since our 


HONEY GIRL BREEDERS of outstanding merit have recently been 
shipped to Europe, Mexico, Canada, and many states. 


If you are interested in building for 1924 write 
Breeders are priced 
on individual merit 


CHAFFEE-CRITES BEE FARMS, Inc. 
AMENIA, NORTH DAKOTA 
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You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies 


Write for our terms and prices 


“falcon” Supplies, Queens, Foundation 
Booklet, "Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners" free 


Write for catalog 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (,,mtit3wn) N. Y., U.S. A. 


‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE BEE 
MAGAZINES. 


By Watts Watt. 


I said to myself, one hot day this 
summer,—‘“Watts,”’ I said, “what do 
the more or less erudite writers 
on beekeeping subjects say in the 
bee magazines about this and that?” 

“How should I know?” I says to 
myself; “I am busy enough tuning 
up this old extractor and slicing the 
cappings from these crooked combs 
to occupy my mind without reading 
bee dope,” I says. 

And then that old interrogatory 
portion of my psychology snapped at 
me. “You’d better get to reading and 
find out something. I’ll bet you don’t 
even know,. Watts.” Watts said to 
me, “that a Kansas alfalfa eater has 
invented a cylindrical hive and can 
use old barrel hoops for frames.’’. 

That woke me up. Since then I 
went to reading and have found out 
many things. I do not necessarily be- 
lieve everything I read, but I notice, 
among beekeepers, that makes little 
difference. No two commentators 
have agreed or ever will agree. For 
instance, in the Bee World, Wallace 
Park thinks a bee full of honey gives 
a war dance in celebration of the fact 
that the spoils are easy to get and 
thus conveys the glad tidings to the 
other bees. Then along comes H. B. 
Parks—one little “‘s” makes a lot of 
difference in opinions,—in Glean- 
ings, and opines that this overloaded 
bee may be merely jumping about to 
shake off an overload of propolis or 
bee-bread. And that proves to me 
that in beekeeping nobody really 
knows what’s what. 

A fellow named Miles does not 
seem to like the editors of the aver- 
age bee paper very much, and he tells 
the readers of the Beekeepers’ Re- 
view that none of them will tell the 
world what the world wants to 
know. He says that the poor boys 
who own all the bees and produce all 
the honey never get to say their say 
without having some _ be-spectacled 
dictionary shark, doctor and cook on 
their writing till the papa don’t 
know his son when he sees it. Old 
Watts thinks that Brother Miles is 
wrong. Our experience with editors 
is such that we think they are anxious 
as sin for those honey producing boys 
way back yonder to limber up their 
old fountain pens and give the read- 
ers some sure enough beekeeping ex- 
perience. F 

Were there or,were there not any 
bees in this land of the free and 
home of the brave before John Smith 
caused Pocahontas to thwart the abo- 
riginal intentions of her sire? Watts 
don’t know. On page 205 of the 
Western Honey Bee somebody quotes 
Ida Tarbell as saying that in Daniel 
Boone’s old stamping ground all that 
was needed in those days was milk to 
make Kentuck a veritable Canaan 
and on page 352 of “The oldest bee 
journal in America’ a man from 
British Columbia says the Rocky 
Mountains were alive with honey 
bees when St. Louis was a primitive 
trading post on the outer fringe of 
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civilization. Others, like Jes Dalton, 
drag in as evidence the exhibits that 
old Chris brought to Isabella in re- 
payment for her earrings as proof 
that Longfellow did not know his 
primer when he made Hiawatha call 
the stinging little fellows “The white 
man’s fly.” So you see Watts cannot 
tell what’s what on this subject. In 
fact old Watts is glad he is not a his- 
torian and that he is only a bee- 
keeper. 

Our British cousins can get all 
worked up over a thing, can’t they? 
Watts has been reading about reso- 
lutions and whereases by the basket- 
ful every time two or three of them 
gather together in a hotel room. The 
most of these are engineered and di- 
rected by the Apis Club, with Broth- 
er Digges and the Irish Bee Journal 
dissenting vigorously, as indeed they 
should to prove that they are real 
consistent Irishmen, with the end in 
view of adopting and endorsing the 
Langstroth hive and frame as stand- 
ard. All was settled. Standardisation, 
—note how we British spell it,—was 
all determined upon, and then what 
happens? Oh, nothing, but Kennith 
Hawkins comesalong on page 347 and 
busts up the entente cordiale by say- 
ing there never will even be a stand- 
ard American hive, let alone an in- 
ternational standard. Thus poor old 
standardisation gets another wallop 
and that’s what’s what. 

Now, when I got this far in my 
reading I said to myself: 

“Watts, have you learned any- 
thing yet?” 

“T don’t know, Watt,” I said, “‘but 
you have certainly made me do a 
whole lot of reading.” 


Allegheny County Beekeepers’ 
Association 


The annual picnic of the Allegheny 
County Beekeepers’ Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will be held on Sat- 
urday, September 8, at West End 
Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

We expect to have some of the 
best speakers in the United States, 
and, as last year, to make it a basket 
picnic, in the good old style. Coffee 
will be served, and among the con- 
tests will be a smoker contest, and 
the ladies will have a prize for the 
best cake baked with honey in place 
of sugar. There will be other con- 
tests and a good time is assured for 
all. Starting at 9 A. M. Come pre- 
pared for a day. 

The officers for this year are 
Mr. Harry H. Leith, President; W. S. 
Bockstoce, first Vice President; W. 
W. Brockuner, second Vice President, 
and Mr. A. T. Keil, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, whose address is Glenfield, Pa. 





THANKS FOR PAST BUSINESS 


Now booking orders for May de- 
livery, 1924. 

Same price, same package, intro- 
duced-laying-enroute queens, and 
better service and quality. 


JES DALTON, 
Bordelonville, La. 
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QUINN’S QUEENS of QUALITY 


Have no superior, “There’s a reason,”; are 
Mendelian bred, good qualities accentuated 
GRAY CAUCASIANS, GRAY CARNIOLANS, 
GRAY LOWER AUSTRIAN queens; also 
CYPRIANS, the 3-banded yellow bee. Queens 
imported in 1922, insure extreme vigor. 
Laws of heredity strictly observed. My 
queens are produced by selective breeding, in 
accord with these laws of nature that must be 
understood and applied before the best can 
be had. And is found only in Quinn’s Qual- 
ity Queens. A trial will convince YOU of 
their value, as satisfied patrons testify by 
repeat orders. Internationally known the 
world over. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 


Powhatan, Va. 





BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. E, Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 


“We cut with one of 
your Combined Machines 
last winter 50 chaff hives 
with 7-in. cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 frames and a 
great deal of other work.” 





W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, III. 








Southern September Queens 
ARE GOOD FOR NORTHERN 


WINTERS 
PURE THREE BAND STOCK 
SC ee 75¢ 
25 untested, each _______ 70c 
50 untested, each _______ 65e¢ 
100 untested, each _______ 60c 
Pure mating guaranteed. 
No Disease. 


D. W. HOWELL 
Shellman, Ga. 











DON’T SCORCH FRAMES, USE 
BE-HELTH 


Beekeepers with pride in their api- 
aries prefer clean, cheap, effective 
eradication of American Foulbrood 
with Be-Helth to the old, inefficient, 
clumsy metnod of scorcning. Scorched 
frames and hive bodies are unsightly 
and give visitors a bad impression. 

Be-Helth sterilizes simply and ef- 
fectively. Easy to use, clean, kills 
foulbrood spores on contact. 


A Special Sodium Hypochlorite. 


Imporcant articles in leading bee 
journals recommend sodium hypochlo- 
rite for sterilizing frames and hive 
bodies. One gal. B.-H. sterilizes 15 
hive bodies and 150 extractor frames, 
leaves frames the original color, clean 
and sweet-smelling. B.-H. also good 
to sterilize dry extracting combs. 

Write us today. Orders filled 
promptly. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Honey Crop Outlook and Price Pros- 
pects 


It is now quite evident that the 
1923 honey crop of the United States 
as a whole will fall considerably be- 
low that of the average year. The 
crop is short in many states, includ- 
ing California, which is: usually the 
heaviest honey-producing state in the 
Union. The large eastern markets, 
which usually receive many carloads 
of orange blossom, sage and other 


California honey, will be almost des-. 


titute of new or old crop California 
honey for the greater part of a year. 
The California beekeepers themselves 
are already facing a serious winter- 
ing problem, and the feeding of high- 
priced sugar or honey will have to be 
resorted to if the loss of bees from 
starvation is to be avoided. 


We will all agree that honey has 
been selling at ridiculously low 
prices in carload quantities during 
the past year, which prices have been 
below the actual cost of production 
for an average season. In view of 
this fact it is high time that the bee- 
keepers awake to the seriousness of 
the situation, and instead of accept- 
ing whatever prices the buyers have 
forced upon them in the past, they 
should themselves set a fair and 
equitable price on their new crop 
honey. A wholesale price that is fair 
to both the producer and the buyer 
should net the keekeeper approxi- 
mately 12c per pound for white 
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grades of table honey in carload lots 
F. O. B. points of production, and 
amber grades about 2c per pound 
less, which figures would afford the 
beekeeper a small profit over his av- 
erage cost of production and to 
which he is most certainly entitled if 
he is to survive as a commercial 
honey producer. Less than carload 
prices should be several cents per 
pound higher according to quantity. 
These prices constitute a happy me- 
dium between high wartime prices 
and the low prices of the period of 
depression following. The time is 
now ripe for the beekeepers, individ- 
ually, to ask a price for their honey 
that will afford them at least a fair 
return on their time and investment. 

The opening price of Utah and 
Idaho white honey from clover and 
alfalfa bloom is 10c per pound to the 
beekeepers in carload quantity, pack- 
ed two 60-lb. cans to the case. Every 
indication points toward an early ad- 
vance to 12c per pound, depending in 
a measure on what advance is made 
by .the beekeepers in other parts of 
the United States. 

There are now no large stocks of 
old crop honey in the Inter-mountain 
region. -Foresighted buyers have 
been shrewd enough to “read the 
handwriting on the wall,” and have 
bought up at previous prices all 
available carload offerings, realizing 
that the prices of the past few 
months could not continue. The mar- 
kets in all parts of the United States 
are in a decidedly healthy condition, 
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and are ready to pay an advanced 
price for new crop honey, so long as 
the beekeeper holds the price to a 
reasonable basis. The legitimate 
buyers and dealers are agreeable to 
paying a price that will show the 
beekeeper a profit on his honey, and 
it is in turn the duty of the beekeeper 
to set a price on his honey at all 
times that is fair to both himself and 
the buyer, but which most certainly 
should be above 10c per pound for 
white honey, wherever produced. 
F, W. Redfield, Gen. Mgr., 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


A New Bee Book 


Tickner Edwards, the well-known 
English author of the delightful 
books, “Lore of the Honeybee” and 
“The Beemaster of Warrilow,” has 


recently written a handbook of bee- 
keeping under title of “Beekeeping 
For All.” It has been published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., of New York, at 
$2. Edwards is at home in writing 
concerning the honeybee and his 
books are entertaining and instruc- 
tive. However, the equipment he ad- 
vises and methods he uses are quite 
different from the commonly accept- 
ed American practices. The book 
will be of interest to the well in- 
formed beekeeper who wishes to be- 
come familiar with the methods and 
— of the English honey pro- 
ucer. 
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larger equipment: 


introductory offer. 


GET JUMBOS AND SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


A simple statement of fact for producers wishing 


The Jumbo hive has all the merits of any Big Hive, is 
used with standard equipment, and is the cheapest Big 
Equipment on the market today. Write for our special 





Gentlemen: 


SERVICE COUPON—Tear off and mail. 
The A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa: 


Please send me full information 





oe. 


about the Jumbo. “More room at least possible cost 
sounds good to me.” And I am interested, also, in 
your special introductory offer. 
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Ants-Cleaning Sections 


I am inclined to differ as to ants, 
from what is stated on page 409, as 
my notion has always been that, in- 
stinctively—at least in these _non- 
cursed southern parts—ants. set up 
house only on prosperous colonies. 
When examining if I notice any I look 
upon them as foreboders of good 
conditions with the bees thereunder. 
It seems to me that there has been 
with me no exception that ants were 
heralds of good news, they like pros- 
perity. As I believe Dr. Miller once 
stated, with the bees, they do no 
harm. 


It is otherwise when they infest 
the site of taken-off sections of 
comb honey. Seems to me that they 
can be gotten away just by strew- 
ing about some tartar emetic. 


A year or two ago you tendered 
advice about the cleaning out of very 
light weight sections that I believe 
I can improve upon. Here is my way. 
I set a deep super (empty) upon the 
brood chamber; have at hand a lot 
of such. sections and a four-tined 
fork. With latter I abrase the comb 
surface where capped; the bees will 
not clean out honey if not so 
abrased. I crowd into the super all 
I can, leaving space for the bees to 
get about. After say two days I ex- 
amine the colonies concerned and re- 
move the cleaned-out sections, then 
fill up with more to be cleaned. 
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Those fully built out, or nearly so, J 
cut with a hot tool in half, and use 
the separated half for another empty 
section. All those sections get bottom 
starters. The bottom starters must 
not be too wide, or when used the 
following season the drawn-out bot- 
toms often rumple downwards and 
do more harm than good. 
Chas. Reynders. 
Pennsylvania. 


Die Warmehaushalt im Bienenvolk 


(Reviewed by George E. King, Uni- 
versity of Illinois.) 

This treatise on the temperature of 
the honey-bee colony was written by 
Dr. Ludwig Armbruster and pub- 
lished by Fritz Pfenningstorff of 
Berlin, Germany. It contains 120 
pages with several tables and figures 
and a chart. 

The temperature relations of a 
broodless (overwintering) colony, of 
the brood rearing colony, fundamen- 
tal principles, and applications are 
treated in considerable detail. In, the 
“Conclusion” is included a summary 
of uninvestigated or unsettled prob- 
lems, some suggestions on and illus- 
trations of useful apparatus for 
making tests, and a list of ninety 
titles of works cited, several of them 
American. 

Although this work is largely a 
compilation, it brings together many 
facts which hitherto have been in- 
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accessible to beekeepers and investi- 
gators generally. In fact, it appears 
to be the most comprehensive work 
of its kind yet published. It should 
prove of value to all who are en- 
gaged in teaching or conducting in- 
vestigational work in apiculture, and 
to all beekeepers who read German. 


State Fair Premiums. 


We have before us the State Fair 
premium lists for the states of IIli- 
nois and Missouri and are pleased to 
note that Illinois is offering a total of 
$579 in premiums in the Apiary De- 
partment and Missouri an even $500. 

We would appreciate a premium 
list from other fairs, so that we might 
announce the amount so offered. 

We believe the beekeepers are 
making a mistake when they do not 
take advantage of the possibilities of 
obtaining premiums at these fairs, 
especially as it gives them a very fine 
opportunity to dispose of some of 
their honey. 


To Destroy Ants. 


Here is another recipe to destroy 
or frighten ants. A solution of 10 
per cent of hyposulphite of soda, used 
to moisten the spots visited by ants, 
and poured into the nests of ants, 
using lime to close the openings, will 
frighten ants away.—Apicoltore Mo- 
derno, Turin, Italy. 
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plies that you use. 
We ship anywhere. 
prompt shipments. 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the sup- 
We guarantee all materials and workmanship. 
We allow early order discounts and make 
Write for free illustrated catalog today 
We pay highest cash and trade prices for beeswax 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


3. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri Texas Distributors, A. M. HUNT & SONS, Goldthwaite, Texas 
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' HONEY WANTED 


Our observations lead us to believe that as a general thing honey producers would be better off finan- 
cially if they sold their honey crops in bulk as soon as produced. There possibly are a few exceptions. 


However, we wish to remind beekeepers that we are ready at any time of the year to take in small or 


Send-us.a sample and advise quantity you have and the price wanted. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Woodhaven, New York 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our September crop and market report we asked 
the following questions of reporters. 1. How will the 
crop compare to last year? 2. Is there a shortage of 
comb honey? 3. How is honey selling? 4. Any jobbing 
offers from buyers? 5. Do you expect to get better 
prices for comb and extracted honey than a year ago? 


THE HONEY CROP 


Not since the establishment of the crop and market 
page and the writer believes not since the American Bee 
Journal has been edited by the Dadants, which has been 
since 1912, have the reports been so universally in agree- 
ment that there will be the shortest crop of honey in 
years. The Government reports likewise, for July 4th, 
state that this is the shortest crop at least since 1917, un- 
til July 1st. We believe the rest of the season will not im- 
prove this report. 

In looking over cards from the different states it is re- 
markable how few states are claiming normal crop or 
better. A list of these might be given as follows: Ver- 
mont, 156 per cent; Massachusetts, 140 per cent; Con- 
necticut, 125 per cent; New York, 110 per cent; Virginia, 
150 per cent; Alabama, 125 per cent; Minnesota, 125 per 
cent; New Mexico, 200 per cent; Montana, 150 per cent. 

Outside of Montana and New Mexico, which have rela- 
tively only sections which are yielding honey, there are 
no big producing sections reporting a heavy crop. 

The heavy producers, Texas, California, Idaho, Inter- 
mountain territory, all are reporting a very small crop. 
Inter-mountain territory is probably the best of these and 
will likely have, when the season closes, 75 per cent of a 
normal crop Texas and California will not have over 
25 per cent. 

Added to this practically all of the central western re- 
gions, where white clover abounds, are very short. Over 
in the sweet clover regions of western Iowa the crop does 
not promise to be anything like last year. 

All in all, we expect the shortest crop in years. 


AMOUNT OF COMB HONEY 


: Most certainly with a short crop in the heavy produc- 
ing districts and also a short crop in central western clo- 
ver districts, the amount of comb honey produced will 
be very small indeed. Where the yield is not over 30 to 
50 per cent of normal the comb-honey producers suffer 
to the greatest amount. We can assure our readers that 
the comb honey production this year will be very small, 
indeed, and the people who have comb honey to sell in 
quantities will be fortunate. 

Comb honey, unlike extracted, is always in demand if 
the production is not excessive. This year the demand 
will certainly exceed the available supply. 


HOW IS HONEY SELLING? 


In practically ail sections of the country reports come 
that honey is already selling very well in spite of a fair 
fruit crop. In our own section we are probably selling as 
much honey now as we did in October last year. The de- 
mand seems to come not only from the consumer but also 


from the manufacturer who desires some other sweet 
than sugar. 


OFFERS FROM JOBBERS 


Ver 


y few reports i 
iii p are to the effect that jobbers are 


r g definite offers on honey. Many jobbers are out 
- - field; but desire offers from the beekeepers, evi- 
rete a oe —. < bene able to pick up some real 
om the beekeepers who are not 1 i 
on honey markets and prices. sal nies 


One California producer states they have been offered 
for sage comb honey $5.00 per case, f. o. b., and-a price 
of 8c per pound for sage extracted. 

Another party in the Inter-mountain territory says he 
will hold his comb honey for $5.00 per case for No. 1. We 
think he will get it. 


PRICES EXPECTED FOR COMB AND EXTRACTED 
HONEY 


Practically all of the large producers who have to job 
their honey are expecting prices this year which will be 
in advance of a year ago. 

We are pleased to note the uniformity of such reports 
coming in and the uniformity of reports coming in from 
the east and central western districts. to the effect that 
many of the reporters had their retail prices fixed last 
year and expect to continue the same prices this year. 
Many of these beekeepers held over a_ considerable 
portion of their honey rather than to sell at sacrifice 
prices last year. They are fortunate. 

As describing the attitude of the forward beekeeper 
who has been studying his markets and making an eflort 
to sell honey systematically, we mention one Indiana _re- 
porter who states that he will hold his price the same as 
last year, because “I have not in the past been satisfied 
to sell at retail at wholesale prices.” Evidently last year 
he asked a good price and was able to dispose of ‘his 
honey. This year he sees no reason for ‘making any 
heavy increase, and as a result he will all the better hold 
his customers and cement them to him. 


SUMMARY 


As stated above, the honey crop, both comb ard éx- 
tracted, is certainly short of what it has been for several 
years. In addition, the fruit crop is not up to the peak of 
last year and sugar is also. high in price. oe 

In our estimation the Inter-mountain territory will 
be able to get a price of at least $5.00 per case‘for comb 
honey and 10c per pound for white extracted f. 0: b. 
shipping point. 

This meaus that comb honey in the central west and 
eastern states should be worth $6.50, per case; wholesale, 
and extracted should bring 12c per pound in a jobbing 
way. 

We do not mean by this that it is any time for the 
beekeepers tu “rock the boat.” We believe in selling our 
honey as early as possible provided a satisfactory price 
is secured, 

We are just now in an industrial period subject to 
many changes and the honey price may be affected by a 
number of causes which would cause it to drop consid- 
erably during the last half of the year.. It would seem, 
therefore, that it would be highly advisable to dispose of 
large jobbing quantities of honey as early as possible, 
but certainly not at any sacrifice to the producer, who 
should have returns on his investment. plus a fair margin 
of profit. 

We are inclined to wonder just how many of our read- 
ers are keeping costs on their honey production and know 
at what price they can afford to sell. We are now in an 
era of cost accounting and if we do not follow the lead 
of those engaged in other lines and figure definitely our 
costs on honey production as well as honey selling, we 
may be misled into believing we are making a profit when 
the opposite is true. 

The outlook is equally as good for amber extracted 
honey as it is for the white extracted. The entire 
southeast one-fourth of this country has had a light crop 
and has been able to dispose of its honey promptly after 
extracting. This being the case, the demand for amber 
should be very good, and such amber as is produced in the 
central west and far west should find ready sale at re- 
munerative prices. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 35 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 








BEES AND QUEENS 





NEW HONEY IN SEPTEMBER—Atwater. 





MERRILL’S we. 00 each. 
. Merrill, Muncy, Pa. 


TRY PETERMAN’S QUEENS—They mean 

100 per cent quality, select, thrifty layers, 
well laid up before caging bred from Jay 
Smith choice breeders by a thoroughly ex- 
perienced breeder who is absolutely honest 
and reliable. Repeat orders prove this. Cir- 
cular free. Prices, after July 1: 1, $1; 
6 for $5.50; 25 at 90c each. 

H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Produce bees 

solid yellow to tip; disease resisting, prolific, 
ras: and good honey gatherers. Untes 

1 : — untested, $1.50 each; tested, $3.00. 
hite Bee Company, Sandia, Texas. 


FOR we Yom bred Helios queens, $1 
each; 6 AL L. E. Aitwein, 
ioe 18th St.. St. Jusepa, Mo. 








FOR SALE—Bright three-banded Italian 
queens, 1 to 12, $1.25 each; 18 to 25, 
$1.15 each; 10 per cent discount when or- 
dered 4 weeks or more in advance. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Ready to 
ship June 1 to June 10. 
R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 








HARDY ee | UEENS Be 1 each. 
° uver, Middletown, Pa. 
BEES AND QUEENS at reduced prices. Cy- 
preas hives for sale. Write for — 


Diestel. Elza. Ga 


PETERMAN’S 100% QUEENS—$1 each, 6 
for $5.50. Give them a trial. 
H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 








THREE-BAND bright Italian queens 

1923. Guaranteed purely mated. Good 

hustlers and gentle. One, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 

12, $9.00. Write for folder or the principle 
of introducing. Orders booked as received. 
J. Frank Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
m. R. Stephens, Wingate, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. One un- 
tested golden Italian queen, $1. One test- 
ed queen, $2. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Michael, 
Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


FANCY THREE-BAND BEES nuclei and 
queens. Queens, balance of season, select 
untested, $1 each, pie a dozen. Select breed- 
ing queens $6 each 
- ie Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


QUEENS bred from choice Jay E mith breed- 
ers, $1 each, 6 for $5.50; every queen 
guaranteed select, thrifty layer. 
H. Pe Lathrop, Calif. 


PURE Italian and Carniolan queens, the best 
of either race, $1 each. J. E. Wing. 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


FOR SALE—1923 Golden Italian queens, $1; 
dozen $10. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
J.J. Sanford & Son, McKenzie, Ala. 


CARNIOLAN-ITALIAN CROSS—Finest util- 
ity queens yet. While they last, $1 each. 
Geo. W. Coltrin & Son, Mathis, Texas. 


for 
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QUEENS for the balance of the season of 
1923. Write and get our prices. 


O. P. Hendrix & Son, West Point Miss. 





SELECT UNTESTED three-banded leather 
colored Italian queens by return mail at 
$2. Orders booked 15 days ahead, $1.50. 
Send for prices on large orders. These bees 
hold Indiana record for comb-honey aver- 
age per colony in a run of ten years. 
Sharles Kennard, Knightstown, Ind. 





REDUCTIONS in price on golden queens 
July ist: selected queens, one, 90c; half 
dozen, $5; dozen, $9. Pure mating, safe ar- 
rival in U. S. A. and Canada. Health cer- 
tificate furnished. Tillery Bros., 
Rt. 5, Greenville, Ala. 





WARRANTED pure mated Italian queens, 
$1.25 each; 25 or more, $1.10 each. 
Mailed in special sure introducing cages. No 
honey used in candy. 
Daniel Danielsen, Brush, Colo. 





TRY. MY 8-frame nucleus Caucasian or Ital- 
ian race, reared from the very best moth- 
ers, which occupy 93 standard frames. 
Queens, tested, $1.50; untested, $1. Only 
Italians, by return mail. No disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 





BIG, bright golden Italian queens. The kind 
that are bred for beauty and also honey 
gathering qualities. We guarantee to please 
you. Price 95c each, 6 for $5, 12 for $9.50. 
Tested $1.50. 
Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville, Ala. 





WILLOW DELL 3-band Italian queens are 
good queens, winter well, are good pro- 
ducers and will please you. If you haven’t 
tried them, do it now. One untested queen, 
$1.15; 6 for $6; 12 for $10. 
H. S. Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y. 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—My stock is 

continuously developed by trial and selec- 
tion from the best and most popular strains. 
When I can produce or discover better they 
will be adopted. Untested, $1 each, six for 
$5.50. Tested, $2. Carnitalians, a_ re- 
markable cross derived from pure imported 
Carniolan mothers and Italian drones. Tested 
$2 each. 

Protheroe, Rustburg, Va. 


QUEENS; QUEENS—dQuality Italians. To 
make more customers for our queen and 
package business we will send one queen 
only to each person sending 50c. 
J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 


CONNECTICUT QUEENS—Highest grade 
$-banded Italians. Untested, 1, $1; 6, 
$5.50; 12 $10; 50, $40; 100, $75. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Connecticut Valley Apiaries, 
A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” queens the rest of the 
season, $1 each. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


TENNESSEE THREE-BAND ITALIANS — 
large, vigorous and prolific. This add 
means good queens; State health certificate 
issued July 138. 1 to 5, $1.25; 6 to 11, 
$1.08; 12 or more, 95 cents. 
William F. Morris, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS—Bred for busi- 
ness; gentle, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, 1, $1; 6, $5.50; 12 or 
more, 90c each. Ronald Kirk, 
R. 1, Box 46, Rockton, Pa. 


BIG, BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each, 
by return mail. 
. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 























REQUEEN 
Queens. 


NOW WITH SIMMONS 
Fairmount Apiary, 
Livingston, N. Y. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS for fall re- 
queening. The big, bright, hustling kind. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $1 each, six 
for $5, 12 for $10, 100 for $70. Tested $1.40 
each. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens: Un- 
tested $1, 6 for $5.40, 12 or more 80c 
each; tested $1.50; select tested $2.50. No 
disease of any kind. Safe arrival. 
T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


QUEENS—High grade Italian queens, three- 
banded; also goldens. Untested, $1 each; 
twelve, $9.00; tested, $1.50 each; twelve, 
$15. Package bees. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
P. O. Watkins, Cullasaja, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, 
untested, $1 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10. 
Tested queens, $2 each. 
Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. Un- 
tested, $1; six, $5.40; twelve or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50 each. No disease. Safe 
arrival, Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 














REDUCED PRICE—lItalian queens, very 
beautiful, but not bred fer color alone; 
very profitable, produce bees that are gentle 
and hustlers. One introduced into each of 
your colonies in summer will overcome so 
much winter loss. Mated to Italian drones. 
cot free when requested. One, 75c; 
» $4.00; twelve, $7.50; virgins, 25c each. 
Satiofantion or money 
Crenshaw County Apiary, Rutledge, Ala. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS—Pure silver gray 
Alpine stock. Good queens, ready to go. 
Normal conditions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price, untested: 1, $1.00; 6, $5; 12, $9; 25 
or more, 70c each. 
M. G. Ward, Lathrop, Calif. 


HOLLOPETER’S quality queens and satis- 
factory service will please you. Untested 
queens from finest three-banded stock, each 
$1.25; 6 to 25, $1 each. No disease and 
safe arrival guaranteed 
J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens; untested 
$1 each, 6 for $5.40, 12 or more 80c each. 
Tested $1.50 each. Select tested $2.50 each. 
No disease of any kind. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 














“EXTRA “GOOD” queens—Golden or three- 
banded. One, $1.25; dozen, $13. Prompt 
delivery and satisfaction. 
The Scott Apiaries, La Grange, Ind. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—One 
select untested, $1.00. One select tested, 
$1.50. Satisfaction given. 
J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 








BEES BY THE POUND; also Queens— 
Booking orders now. Free circular gives 
prices,‘etc. See larger ad elsewhere. Ault 
Bee Co. (Successors to Nueces County Api- 
aries), Calallen, Texas. E. B. Ault, Prop. 


SEE my display ad, page 468. 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Three-banded and Gol- 
dens; every queen guaranteed to be a good 
one. Untested queens 75c each, $8 per doz. 
Tested queens, $1.50 each. 
The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 


FATHER JOHN’S famous 3-banded Italians 
only; from that wonderful breeder, mated 
to selected drones. Yellow to tip, gentle, 
hardy. Selected untested, $1.00. 
Rev. John Dewild, Wautoma, Wis. 


SWARTS’ American golden queens -produce 
golden bees of highest quality. Untested, 
$1.25 each, six for $6.50. Satisfaction guar- 
eae 
. L. Swarts, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Ohio. 


100 COLONTES extra good Italian bees, in 8 
and 10-frame L. hives, wired foundation. 
Hives painted and numbered. Free from 
disease. Also hives, supers, tanks, extractor, 
and tools +o run a first-class ‘apiary. Cor- 
respondence solicited. W. P. Turner, 
Peoria Heights, Ill. 




















HONEY AND BEESWAX 





FOR SALE— White and amber extracted 
honey. Write for prices. State quantity 
wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
in new cans and cases, in carload lots or 
ease lots. Quality unexcelled. Write for 
prices atating quantity desired. 
J. D. Beals, Oto, Iowa. 














FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover - and 

amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. Samples on request, 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
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FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans; also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 
93 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. o. b. here or your own station, as you may 
desire. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. cans. All 
clover, dandelion and clover, clover and 
basswood. State quantity wanted. Quality 
unexcelled. . ‘ 
Edw. Hassinger, Jr., Greenville, Wis. 


FANCY CLOVER HONEY in new 60-lb. 
cans 2 to case; new crop. Sample 20c. 
D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $7 

per case of 24 sections; No. 2 white, $6 
per case; 12 or more cases, 50c per case less. 
Clover extracted in 60-lb. cans, 14c per lb.; 
clover in 5-lb. pails, $10 per dozen; dark ex- 
tracted in 60-lb. cans, 10c per lb.; baker’s 
honey in barrels, 9c Ib. 

: H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio.* 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. cans; clover 
and basswood. Write for prices. State 


quantity. wanted. 
John Olson, Davis, Ill. 


FOR SALE—50,000.lbs. of white clover and 
basswood honey in 60-lb. and 5-lb.. cans; 
sample.15c.. Also 200 cases of 4x5 comb 
honey, 24 in case. Prices on request. Also 

successor to A. C. Ames, of Weston. 
F. W. Summerfield Waterville, Ohio. 


1923 CROP clover honey in 60-lb. cans, also 
5 and 10-lb. pails. 
Sample 10c. 
Sioux Honey Association, Box M. 26, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
MY CROP of comb and extracted honey is 
now ready, Bee-Dell quality, graded with a 
Lewis grader, priced right, packed right and 
guaranteed to please you. Sample 1l5c. 
Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice quality clover extracted 
honey, 1923 crop. Write for prices, stating 
quantity wanted. 
L. W. Mundhenke East Dubuque, Ill. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey, case of 120 

lbs., $14.00. Sample 20c, to apply on first 
order. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Ia. 
FOR SALE—Extracted white clover and 

basswood honey mixed, mostly basswood 
of finest quality, in 60-lb cans, at 18c per 
lb., or $7.80 per can. Customer pays the 
freight; cash must accompany all orders. 
Readers of American Bee Journal who have 
bought honey of me before know the quality 
and purity of this honey. 

G. A. Barbisch, Rt. 1, La Crescent, Minn. 
































Prices upon request. 
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CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar- 
ters for Root‘s Beekeepers’ supplies. 
A. W. Yates. 3 Chapman St.. Hartford. Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES—Write us for 

list of odds and ends, shipping cases, hives, 

etc., first grade, priced to save you money. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. oe 
The. Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 











NOVICE EXTRACTORS, $22.50. Revers- 
ible $29; only few left; 100 5-lb. pails, 
$6.90; 100 10-pound pails, $9.80. Dadant’s 
foundation. All supplies special. 
R. Kramske, R. 9, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


FOR SALE—300 full depth 10-frame supers 
with drawn combs built from full sheets of 
wired foundation. Eight combs to the super. 
No brood ever been reared in these combs. 
Supers are like new; $5.00 each. 10 per 
eent off for 100 or more. 
John C. Bull, Valparaiso, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Used honey cans in good condi- 
tion; two 60-lb. cans to case, 55 cents. 

S. T. Fish & Co., 163 W. So. Water St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Get our special prices on tin, 
glass and paper honey packages. Ship- 

ments ‘from Detroit, Chicago or Grand Rap- 

ids. 


A. G:* Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, 2 
cans to a case, boxed, at 60c per case, 
f.-0.’b. Cincinnati. ; Terms cash. 
C..H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees with com- 
plete extracting equipment. Your corres- 
pondence solicited. 

Scott McClanahan, Notus, Idaho. 





FOR. SALE—Our own crop white clover and 

amber. fall honey-in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





FOR SALE—100 or less colonies of bees in 
10-frame L. hives. Wired foundation in 
frames. An extra nice lot. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Sixty colonies healthy bees; 
everything up-to-date. Write me at Pal- 
estine, Il. Duane Shaw. 





HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins; water 

white orange, 15c; white clover, 13c; for im- 

mediate shipment from New York. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


CHOICE extra fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, 120 Ibs. net, $14.40. Sam- 
ple 20c. 
Edward A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill., Rt. 1. 


FOR SALE—6,000 lbs. of white extracted 
honey. Chester E. Keister, 
ae Orangeville, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Very fine quality of raspberry- 

*  milkweed honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
diet, os Sowinski, Bellaire, Mich. 
FOR SALE—White clover-basswood extract- 
ed honey in new 60-lb. cans. Samples and 
prices on request. 


Arthur Storms, Chittenango, N. Y. 
SUPPLIES 


NEW HONEY IN SEPTEMBER—Atwater. 























SPECIAL PRICES—We are offering at spe- 

cially low prices some very high grade 
material in shipping cases, frames, hives and 
miscellaneous which represent items we no 
longer carry regularly in stock or which 
have to be closed out to make room for new 
stock specially equipped to take Dadant’s 
Wired Foundation. If interested, write for 
list; we can save you money. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee Looks 
Published previous to 1900 you wish to dis- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 








FOR SALE—35 colonies extra choice Italian 
bees. Absolutely healthy. Stores for win- 
ter. A real bargain. Write. 
Guy Polley, Brimson, Mo. 


FOR SALE—One-half down, with terms on 

balance, will buy 375 colonies of bees in 
10-frame hives, with all equipment for ex- 
tracted honey production, together with two 
city lots, garage and extracting building, 
valued at $5,000. For particulars, address: 
H. R. Fisher, 305 So. 8th St., Montrose, Colo. 


FOR SALE—125 colonies of bees, with com- 
plete super and extracting outfit, in good 
location. A bargain for cash. 
M. Baldwin, Union Gap, Wash. 


FOR SALE—160-acre farm in northern Ok- 


lahoma. Good wheat land. Good 4-room 
house, good barn, shade, small orchard; 
$9,000. Will accept bees rightly located, 


free of disease, and in good equipment, as 
part payment. Address “T,” care of Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE—100 stands of bees with full 
equipment, together with honey crop; also, 
15 acres of land. Price $1,000. 
Gus Sumner, McMurray, Washington. 
FOR SALE—Attractive 5-acre farm, apiary 
of.50 colonies, some small fruit, good 
house; ideal location for bees; good home 
market. Mrs. Anna Welton, 
Winslow, Ill. 
BEE FARM LAND in Western Washington. 
Three 80-acre tracts in fire weed belt. 
Grass grows ten months a year, and 
sweet clover blooms till middle of October. 
One of the best bee locations in the U. S. 
Owner has asthma and must change climate. 
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Price $6.00 an acre, with warranty deed and 
abstract. Better investigate this. 
G. E. Kephart, Puyallup, Washington. 


FOR SALE—100 first-class colonies of Ital- 
ian bees in ten-frame two-story standard 
hives, with queen excluders, and three shal- 
low extracting supers for each. 
Wm. A. Hunter, 
1609 S. 5th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—2,000 colonies bees. After 33 

years keeping bees I wish to retire, and 
offer the above in lots to suit, or all in one 
lot. Bees are all well located, in alfalfa and 
sweet clover range, all equipped for extracted 
honey; some comb-honey equipment. Every- 
thing convenient, two trucks, motor and 8- 
frame extractor, lights, gas and sewer con- 
nections, in 40x60 fire proof warehouse. Also 
strictly modern 7-room brick house, all ad- 
joining the business district, on paved street 
close in. To parties who may take all goes 
a supply business, also a honey trade taking 
75 to 100 tons honey yearly. One crop will 
almost pay out; some terms, on good secur- 
ity. Also 120 acres alfalfa, sugar beet and 
cantaloupe ranch.. Don’t write unless you 
mean business. 

Bert W. Hopper, Rocky Ford, Colo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





NEW HONEY IN SEPTEMBER—Atwater. 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in’ Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Speci- 
men copy free from the pusseters: The Apis 
Club, Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 





THE “Archiv fur Bienenkunde” is a valu- 

able scientific publication. “It merits the 
appreciation of all beekeepers acquainted 
with the German language,” says the Bee 
World (January, 1923). “The Archiv fur 
Bienenkunde, now in its fifth volume, is of 
as high grade as any bee journal which 
comes from abroad, dealing especially wit 
the scientific aspects of beekeeping,” says 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (February, 1923). 
Annual subscription, $1. Specimen copy free. 
Publisher, Theodor Fisher, burg im 
Breisgau, Kirchstrasse 81. Germany. 


HAVE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER in per- 
fect condition, I do not need. Will ex- 
change for something I do need. Can use 
beeswax, or will sell for $15.00. 
Merton Church, Highland Park, III. 


HONEY LABELS that have broken away 
from the “all-look-alike bunch.” Made to 
suit your ideas. Lowest prices. Sample 
free. Liberty Publishing Co., 
Sta. D, Box 4025, Cleveland, Ohio. 











WANTED 





NEW HONEY IN SEPTEMBER—Atwater. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 6c a pound 
for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—Comb and extracted, in 
large or small quantities. State source 

and how put up. Give lowest price in first 

letter. E. P. Fosse, Marion, Ill. 


WANTED—A good lecation for men’s cloth- 

ing store and also for bees; railroad town 

preferred. Eugene Farrington, 
Carlock, Ill. 


ae pe 3 ae need large — 
tities of beeswax and are paying good ces 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill, or E 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. o. b. here or your own etation, as you may 
desire. Dadant & Sons Hamilton, Iil. 


WANTED—Comb honey. 
A. S. Jamison, 690 Adams Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—FExtracted honey, clover 
basswood, in ton lots or more. 
J. C. Abbott, Northampton, Mass. 




















and 





WANTED—A few tons of extracted clover 
honey. Mail sample and quote lowest cash 
price for the lot. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 
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Berry’s Reliable Italian Sienene and Service 


Twenty-seven Years of Select Breeding 


Our queens continue to please old customer friends. Try them and learn the reason why. Little 
booklet describing our strain and methods of production mailed on request. 


Price List of Our Queen Bees 
Now ready to mail, or as per booking. 
Select untested, 90c each; 12 to 50, 85c; 50 to 100 up, 75c each. Virgins, 40c each. 
Select tested, $2 .ach; 12 to 50, $1.85; 50 to 100 up, $1.75 each Breeders, $5 and up. 


We guarantee our queens to be purely mated, to arrive in perfect condition and to give absolute sat- 
isfaction. Wings we clip free of charge, when requested. 








M. C. BERRY & CO., Box 697, Montgomery, Ala., U. S. A. : 
a a a a a a aa aX a at a a a a a a ae a ad 


+ Three Banded Italian Bees and Queens by Return Mail and Express 


Mr. Beekeeper: I am prepared to take care of your rush orders. I have the stock, equipment and experience necessary to 
produce queens and bees. My queens are reared by men who know how. Each and every queen or package positively guaran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condition and to give perfect satisfaction. You are the judge and jury. A trial order will convince 
you. Orders shipped when specified or money cheerfully refunded. I want every ‘eekeeper on the continent to give my strain 
of bees a trial. I have fixed the price right, so you can. You cannot lose a penny, because I stand behind every bee I ship. 
Service and satisfaction a specialty. 











PRICES—QUEENS: 
1 6 12 100 
Untested $ .75 $4.20 $ 7.50 $60.00 
Select untested By 5.00 9.50 70.00 
Tested 8.00 16.00 
Pound Packages with Select Untested Queens by Express 
2-lb. packages, 1 to 12, $4.00 each; 12 or more, $3.90 each. 8-Ib. packages, 1 to 12, $6.00 each; 12 or more, $4.90 each. 


THE FARMER Svat | Alabama 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 50C EACH 


In order to gain five hundred new customers we are going to make, after September Ist, a special offer 


2, 2, 
- 


on our SUPERIOR Italian Queens, which we guarantee to be as good as can be bought for the low price of 
50c each. We want you to be our customer, so are making you the same price on one queen as we are on 
one thousand. Our same broad guarantee covers all the queens we send out. 


Prices after September 1, 1923: 


Untested Queens—One or one thousand, 50c each. 
Tested Queens— 1 year old, same price, 50c each. 
CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES in large lots at jobbing prices. 
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3 THE STOVER APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. ; 
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MONEY SAVED BEE SUPPLIES TIME SAVED 


Roots goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service 


























Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save 
you money 
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LANGSTROTH’S INVENTION 

In regard to the statement made by 
Kenneth Hawkins in the American 
Bee Journal, page 347, in which he 
speaks of the Langstroth invention as 
a “Concurrent Invention by Lang- 
stroth and Quinby.” This is an error, 
for these two men were working in- 
dependently, neither of them know- 
ing anything about what the other 
was doing until after the publication 
of their books in 1853. At that time, 
when the Langstroth invention was 
announced, Quinby knew nothing 
about the movable-frame hive. When 
he revised his book in 1857 he added 
an appendix in which he described 
Langstroth’s invention and in which 
he says: “At the time of writing the 
chapter on hives in this work I really 
supposed that no important improve- 
ment had ever been made over the 
simple box for a bee hive.” 

Quinby then built a Langstroth 
hive, but made the frames longer and 
deeper. The hive was built to hold 
eight of these large Langstroth 
frames and is sometimes erroneously 
referred to as the Quinby hive. Later 
he made the Quinby hive, which does 
not use the Langstroth principle, the 
frames standing on a support at the 
bottom and being closed end. 

Of course, I know you are familiar 
with this history. There is another er- 
ror in the same paragraph of Mr. 
Hawkins’ article where he speaks of 
the hive adopted by Quinby being 
larger than the ten-frame Lang- 
stroth. Quinby recommended that his 
deeper hive be made to hold eight 
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frames instead of ten, thus giving 
practically the same comb capacity as 
the size used by Langstroth. It was 
Charles Dadant who deserves the 
credit for advocating the hive larger 
than the ten-frame Langstroth. 

Geo. S. Demuth. 


Bumblebee in Hive. 

In the June number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal I read an article en- 
titled “May Disease,” in which a 
man signing himself “Louisiana” was 
asking for information. 

We had purchased bees from West 
Virginia and we were watching the 
new colony with great care. Every- 
thing went well for a week or two. 
The bees had settled down to hard 
work when one noon we noticed a 
number of dead bees on the ground, 
By night there were a large number 
of dead bees before the hive. Some 
of the bees were bringing out dead 
ones, while others came out, crawled 
about on the ground and died. The 
bees were very much excited and we 
thought they were fighting and kill- 
ing each other. We did not know 
what to do, but we did close the 
hive for the night. In the morning 
we opened it up again. We had no 
sooner done this when more dead 
bees were brought out, and to our 
surprise a large dead bumblebee. 
That was the solution. In an hour 
the dead had been removed, peace 
reigned in the hive and work was 
again resumed. 

Had we not seen the bumblebee 
we would never have known what 
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caused the trouble. We have made 
the opening into the hive smaller 
since then and have had no more 
disturbance. I feel confident that 
the bluish black bee mentioned in 
“Louisiana’s” article is causing the 
trouble in his colony. 


Emily M. Kehl, 
Wisconsin. 


EXCESS OF POLLEN 


Perhaps I may venture a sugges- 
tion to “Alabama,” who asks in your 
Question Department how to get pol- 
len 23 of combs. (A. B. J. April, p. 
191). 


If, when the first honey is coming 
in, he will place the pollen-laden 
combs over the brood-nest, with an 
excluder between, the bees will make 
a job of the thing in an amazingly 
short time. Only a week ago I had 
occasion to put on a super and, in a 
hurry as usual, I reached for the first 
combs handy. Many of them were 
heavily laden with last year’s pollen; 
but, from previous experience, I 
knew it would be rustled out, which 
it was, and I was obliged the follow- 
ing day to clean out the bottom board 
and the excluder. _ 

Do not overlook the excluder, be- 
cause many of the globules are too 
large to fall through, and it will get 
more or less choked up. The combs 
to be cleaned out should be placed 
immediately above the excluder, with 
no other space between them and the 
brood-nest. 


C. F. Davie. 
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Its Chief Use is 


For American Foulbrood Use 
Dr. Hutzelman’s Solution 





For DISINFECTING Combs 








request. 

















in which there is American Foulbrood 


Combs after treatment are as good as they were be- 
fore infected. Write for information which will be sent on 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, O. 


Canadian Distributor, DR. C. J. DEVINS, Aurora, Ont. 
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HE DOESN’T AGREE 
By Elias Fox. 

Replying to article relative to 
Italian bees being darker some years 
than others, page 66, February is- 
sue, permit me to say my bees are a 
combination of imported direct from 
Italy at various times and three and 
five-banders from best breeders in 
the United States. I find it a very 
common fact that the younger bees 
of any pure Italians are the bright- 
est when young and the older they 
get the darker the .bands; not 
some years, but every year. This is 
especially. noticeable in the spring. 
On bees which are hatched in the 
previous autumn the bands will be 
a real russet leather color, and thus 
it occurs to me that this change is 
due to age rather than the drones. 

Page 67, same issue, relative to 
fertile workers being in the hive with 
a fertile queen I very much doubt. I 
have been in the business for over 49 
years and have -the first one yet to 
see. I always feel.that I am about 
as close an observer as anyone and it 
occurs to me that the bees themselves 
would not permit it. 

If they would, it would surely be a 
very haphazard method and of which 
I cannot think them guilty. 

Again, page 86, same issue, rela- 
tive to basswood honey. I am of the 
cpinion that the gentleman signing 
“New York” never tasted pure bass- 
wood honey. I have customers who 
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buy basswood honey on purpose to 
blend with clover honey of their own 
production on purpose to give it a 
finer and better flavor and which it 
surely and certainly does. If you had 
pure basswood honey in your cellar 
which was so strong in flavor that it 
would make one-sick at the stomach 
to remain long in the cellar, it was 
certainly unripe or fermenting, or 
else Illinois basswood differs very 
materially from the Wisconsin 
product. I have been a producer of 
basswood honey since 1882 and have 
the first yet to find that would in any 
manner compare with those referred 
to above; it is always classed on par 
with white or alsike clover in any 
market, and justly so. Here it is the 
lightest in color and the very richest 
and most delicate both in aroma and 
flavor of any honey we get and I 
ean assure you that it is not out- 
classed or even equalled by the white 
sage, and I would be willing to com- 
pare it with any honey produced in 
the United States for aroma, flavor, 
color or body, and I am very sorry 
to say that the basswood timber is 
getting so scarce here that it is prac- 
tically impossible to get any of it 
not mixed with the clover product. 

I know it is very easy to be mis- 
taken about anything, and none of 
us are infallible. I have even seen 
mention made in bee journals of bass- 
wood pollen, when, in fact, no per- 
son ever saw such a product, as bass- 
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wood does not produce pollen here, to 
the extent of bees gathering it. 

Wisconsin. 

(Since our correspondent will not 
accept the testimony of the editor 
concerning drone-laying workers, we 
will bring a greater authority, Dzier- 
zon himself, page 138, Volume. 1, 
May, 1861, of the American Bee 
Journal: “Dzierzon records one in- 
stance where a fertile worker laid 
eggs in a hive containing a fertile 
queen.” We will agree that such an 
occurrence only takes place when the 
queen has been newly introduced. or 
is old and losing in fertility, so that 
he is right as a rule, for bees rarely 
allow a fertile worker to live in a 
hive containing a queen. But many 
people are likely to deny a fact. ob- 
served by others. For instance, on 
page.147 of the same magazine, Ber- 
lepsch lays down as an axiom that: 
“The drone eggs found in queenless 
colonies are all laid by one individ- 
ual.” Yet we and scores of others 
have found laying workers, actually 
laying, by the dozen, in some queen- 
less colonies. It is true that those 
are exceptions. As to the quality and 
flavor of basswood honey, it is a mat- 
ter of taste. We always liked it 
when not teo strong. But we had 
customers to ask us: ‘What sort of 
lemonade do you put into your honey, 
to give it that flavor?” The honey in 
question was from Lynnville, Iowa, 
and not from Illinois.—Editor.) 
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neither do you want poor queens. 
guarantee allows you this, 


is required with order. 
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Needed by Every Beekeeper Good Queens 


In Every Queen and Package 
There is a guarantee of satisfaction that 
BUY FOREHAND’S 8-BANDS, YOUNG AND HUSKY 


The three vital needs of successful honey production are, GOOD QUEENS, GOOD MANAGEMENT and GOOD LOCATION. 
You furnish one, Nature one and I furnish the other. 
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ou have a right to expect 


But you must be the judge of all. 1 
You have the same right to choose and reject queens as you Lave to choose your location. My 





You don’t want a location in a desert, 


Your dollar’s worth or your dollar back. Order now and get your bees and queens when you want them. Ten per cent is all that 





Untested $1.00 each; 10 or more, $ .90 each 1 25 and up 

Select untested -----_- $1.25 each; 10 “°° ae —_ One pound pure Italian bees with young queen....$3.00 $2.90 

Tested 2.50 2.45 2.40 Two pounds pure Italian bees with young queen.... 5.00 4.75 

Select tested 4.00 3.95 3.50 Three pounds pure Italian bees with young queen....6.00 6.75 

All bees and queens guaranteed to reach you in good condition in the United States and Canada. 
Write for prices on large lots. 
N. FOREHAND, RAMER, ALABAMA 
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entire season. 


winter cluster. 


derlying scientific queen-rearing. 
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and put in some of our Prolific Queens. 


They are absolutely free of disease. 


Untested, 75c each, 50 for $35.00; 100 for $65.00. Select untested, 25c each, additional. 
Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfactory performance after introduction, guaranteed by 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


. HEED THE WARNING 
RE-QUEEN ERE IT IS TOO LATE 


One cycle of brood from a good queen will often hatch more bees than a poor queen will rear in an 
If your location affords a honey-flow from fall flowers, take advantage of the opportunity 
Watch them shell out the eggs that in due time will form the 
Be convinced, as many of our Canadian customers are, that they are hardy winterers. 
Very resistant to disease, great for cleaning up European foulbrood, 
very gentle and many complimentary letters from beekeepers all over the country cause us to believe 
we have the kind of bees most in demand. Our breeding queens are the finest we have ever seen in use. 

We pride ourselves on knowing how to produce the best queen-cells, wherein lies the greatest secrets un- 


Tested, $1.25 
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For years we have been shipping thousands of 
pounds of bees all over the U. $. and Canada 
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% . . 
£ Order Direct from this Ad. 
% 
Weare prepared to take care of your rush orders 

$, 
% 2-pound package bees, $3.75 each, 25 or more,$3.60 each. 
4 2-frame nuclei same price as 2-pound packages. 

8-pound package bees, $5.25 each; 25 or more $5.00 each. 

8-frame nuclei same price as 3-pound packages. 
4% ~QUEENS FREE when 25 or more packages are ordered. For less tha. 25 lots, add the price of queen wanted. 
% Untested queens, $1.00 each, 25 or more 85c each, $70.00 per hundred. 

This is a special SALE on untested queens of high quality. 
Select untested, $1.70, 25 or more $1.50 each. Tested $2.25 each, 25 or more $2.00 each. 

+ Select tested $2.65 each, 25 or more $2.25 each. Breeders $5.00 to $15.00. 
£ ITALIAN CARNIOLANS GOLDENS 
+ AULT BEE COMPANY, Calallen, Texas 
$ SUCCESSORS TO NUECES COUNTY APIARIES 
Soeteteteeeatetetpedetetoctpetetetectpeetetecpeteeteceteteteceteteteseotreretrdoae oaoecons os Roecoecontoes aloeloetoetosionioeoeiostoete 
estoctoetetegeateteneeteteatetenenteteatetoeentetestetoreetetoetetoeoetetnetetoeeatetneteteteatenteeetetestetesetetneteteretets : > sPoeoasoacoasoe coe coe teeta loaoacoaseecos coe coetneteecoacoesoeloele 5 
$ | queens or =, 
: ¢ Moore’s Strain ; 
° = OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS z 
ps 4 That fill the ick 
¢ > With honey sane thick. < 
& ¢@ They have won a world-wide reputa- 4, 
4 @ tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, * 
& @ gentleness, etc. & 
« @ Untested queens,___$1; 6, $5; 12, $9 4 
= @& Select untested__$1.25; 6, $6; 12, $11 4 
% @ Select test., $2; Extra select test., $3 & 
¥ ae I am now filling orders by return & 
y & mail. & 
° e a Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
.% “~ anteed. Circular free. ~~ 
y ~*~ J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER. + 
: ad Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. a 
SS 3 * sfoatoatoatoe’ Co Retinltedintedtetiestetntielintabettebnttetoce, 
% 
: 
, Mott’s Northern Bred Italian Queens 
p Select untested, 1, $1.00; select 
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% Honestly Bred. 

‘4 ACHORD QU FEN Honestly Advertised. 

} Honestly Priced. 

2 Superior honey-producing stock. Bred in two of the largest, best 
* equipped queen-rearin;s apiaries in the south. Vigorous, nicely 
% marked, good-natured, three-banded Italians. 


Promptly mailed to you in large, clean cages with 1923 inspection 
certificate. 

Select untested, $1 each; 5 for $4.50; 10 for $8; 20 or more. 75c 
each. Select tested, $1.50 each. 

Safe arrival guaranteed if you will assist us by asking your rural 
carrier to notify you of their arrival and not leave them in a hot mail 
box. Large or small orders filled with equal promptness, with queens 
guaranteed to please you. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 
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guaranteed pure mated, $1.25; select 
tested, $2.50. Virgins, 60c. Plans 
“How to Introduce Queens,” 25c; 172 
miles from Windsor, Canada. Save 
the vitality of your queens. Bees per 
pound, June delivery. 


E. E. MOTT, 
Glenwood, Michigan. 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1923 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 

sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 





The Engravings appearing in this publication are made 
by the 


Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 


Waterloo, lowa 


Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial Photographers 
Photo Retouchers 


Designers 


)u need designs of Signature Cuts 


Labels, Etc 


Write ify Letter He 


ads 








INDIANOLA APIARY CO. 
, Italian bees and queens delivered as fol- 
ows: . 





1-lb. package with untested queen ____$3.25 
2-lb. package with untested queen __.. 5.25 
8-lb. package with untested queen __._ 6.25 
Untested queens, each 1.00 
Tested queens, each 1.50 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service 
a specialty. 


. W. SHERMAN, Indianola Apiary Co. 
, Valdosta, Georgia. 
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BURR COMBS 


Conclusions Hastily Drawn 
By Henry C. Dadant. 


A new idea or new device always 
proves: of some attraction and re- 
ceives unusual notice when put in 
practice. About two months ago an 
observing beekeeper, who has had the 
new vertically wired foundation in use 
the third year, concluded that sheets 
reinforced with heavy 25 gauge dark 
colored wire, were not. used nearly so 
readily by the queen along those 
rows of cells where the wires cross, 
as in cases where lighter weight 28 
gauge yellow colored wires were 
used. After I called his attention to 
the fact that longitudinal wires also 
oftentimes cross cells and prevent 
their immediate use for egg laying, 


he has concluded, after further ex- 
amination, that his first observations 


were not sufficiently complete. After 
search through many colonies he now 
says there is very little difference be- 
tween the effect of 25 gauge wire 
over a 28 gauge, and none between 
the longitiidinal. and vertical posi- 


tions. The bees use such rows of 


cells for pollen or honey storage, or 
after a time fill wax in around the 


wires so that such cells are eventu- 
ally used. for brood rearing without 
hesitation. Conclusions in apiary 
practice cannot be well taken 
without lengthy experience and close 
observation in a large number of 
colonies of bees, with. knowledge of 
previous reliable conclusions, careful 
comparisons, and an open mind. 

It is fitting,-in this instance, also, 
to say that there are few, if any, arti- 
cles or methods which are in every 
way excellent under all conditions. 
An article may’ bring disappointing 
results in the hands of the inexperi- 
enced. Knowledge of the good points 
and defects of proper and improper 
methods, and an open mind are neces- 
sary before anything can be fairly 
proven of sufficient quality and bene- 
fit to overshadow the minor draw- 
backs and enable us to make proper 
conclusions. 


Comb Disinfectant 


The use of the liquid disinfectants, 
recently placed before the beekeep- 


ing public, are, by some reports re- 
ceived so far, found to be most ef- 
fective for dry combs. The use of a 
liquid may be expected to have some 
deteriorating effect on the wires used 
for reinforcing comb-foundation. 
The disinfectant may be applied so 
that the combs need not stand wet a 
sufficient length of time to corrode 
wires by doing the work in warm or 
dry weather or in a heated dry room. 
A thorough disinfection of the comb 
is the result needed and if wires 
break down under treatment, this 
fact should be reported to the comb- 
foundation manufacturer, who may 
be able to find a better grade wire 
for the purpose. The writer would 
appreciate reports from beekeepers 
along these lines. 

After being in use two or three 
seasons, combs do not depend so 
much on the reinforcement in them 
and some corrosion may do no harm. 
The wires in comb-foundation are 
usually covered with a good coating 
of wax by bees within a few weeks 
after being drawn out, so that cor- 
rosion may, after all, be a matter of 
small moment. 


‘Brood Foundation 


In a certain number of a bee jour- 
nal published 22 years ago a writer 
says: “It is high time beekeepers 
were considering whether they could 
not save many dollars by using a 
lighter 
brood nest.” 


weight foundation in the 
Before that time, and 
in the years since, in bee jonrnals or 
a bee- 
keeper here and there has advanced 


in private correspondence, 


the idea of considerable economy by 
using lighter weight comb-founda- 
tion. Brood foundation, made in 
weights 6 to 7 sheets, Langstroth 
size, per pound, is an advantage in 
every way except the first cost, and 
as ultimate results are of prime con- 
sideration, first cost is not important. 
The weight of 6 sheets per pound en- 
ables the bees to complete the comb 
without much beeswax secretion, and 
this means a greater honey crop, as 
it has often been demonstrated that 
about 10 pounds of honey is neces- 
sarily consumed by bees to secrete a 
pound of wax. The fact is 5 sheets 
per pound may be none too heavy, 
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especially if furnished bees just be- 
fore the honey flow starts when they 
have not begun to feel crowded for 
room nor much beeswax secretion in- 
duced. 
writes: 

“In all my sales to beekeepers I 


A large western beekeeper 


have had but one man whom I would 
classify as a real beekeeper who pre- 
ferred the light brood foundation. 
In making this classification I should 
say that a man who makes his sole 


occupation running bees is called a 
real beekeeper in this vicinity. 
“Personally I would prefer the 
heavier grade, 5 sheets to the pound. 
Several years ago we tried out the 
light brood to our own satisfaction 
and the statement you make that 
‘there is not quite enough wax for the 
bees to complete the depth necessary’ 
is all the argument necessary to con- 
vince any practical man he should 
use the heavier grade. Surplus wax 
placed in a bee hive under proper 
conditions, in my estimation, is just 
like so much money in the bank. It 
may not be drawing interest, but it is 
available if the bees need it and can 
always be returned to the bee- 
keeper.” 


Comb-foundation manufacturers 
can make foundation of any kind, 
from the heaviest weight imaginable 
to the lightest, 10 sheets or more to 
the pound, but that weight should be 
used which will bring the greatest ul- 
timate success. 

You will find it better practice to 
furnish foundation of the heavier 
weight, 5 to 6 Langstroth size sheets 
per pound, at the beginning of the 
honey flow, which will furnish the 
needed room and thus aid in reducing 
the swarming impulse, than to use 
the lighter weight, 8 to 9 sheets per 
pound. 


In fact, the latter had best not be 
given bees until the honey flow is 
really well started, as light founda- 
tion calls for much wax secretion by 
bees to complete the comb depth, 
and as they do not secrete wax until 
the honey flow is well started, there 
is much danger of their tearing or 
gnawing light foundation away in 
some places to aid in building it out 
in others, which results in an unde- 
sirable comb. The damage most fre- 
quently happens along wires, for if 
during the tearing away work bees 
meet a wire they endeavor to remove 
it, which is their instinct toward all 
foreign material in their combs. 
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“The Lumber F O R ge ve 
- Ive Dortoms 
That Lasts Hive Stands 


The only lumber that a well informed bee keeper will 
consider is genuine “ALL-HEART” 


“WHI WATS IRY 


“OF COURSE” CYPRESS “OF COURSE” 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL’ 


“Because, why ?”— 


Because he has learned by experience that “‘All-Heart’’ Cypress resists 
rot to such a remarkable degree in all cases where extremes of 
weather conditions—hot or cold, wet or dry—have to be 

met and overcome, that it is “‘ the only.”’ Insist on Tide 


Water” 88 
ne 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION | #% i sen’ 
1251 Poydras Building, New Orleans,La., or 1251Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. . < 
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TOUR LOCAL DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU. IF HE HASN’T ENOUGH CYPRESS LET US KNOW AT ONCF. 
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TRUE. ‘LABEL ‘CHARACTERS 


= Designs that compel attention. 


# 


Be nh i Colors that blend and please. 
ae Wording that makes sales. 


Our Labels and Leaflets 
meet these requirements 
at reasonable prices. 


A four-page honey leaflet 


Printing Honey-Selling Helps is our specialty 
of beautiful design at a 
sumatioahiy bow poles. Send for free samples 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING JOURNAL PRINTED IN THE WORLD 


GLEANINGS 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 


It is the most practical because every line that goes into it is carefully read, analyzed, con- 
sidered and passed upon by a very practical editor, whose intimate knowledge of the many prob- 





Geo. S. Demuth, Editor. 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
PER YEAR 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 





lems connected with beekeeping has been secured from 
operating a series of large commercial apiaries, from ex- 
tensive travel among the beepeepers, both big and small, 
throughout the entire United States, and from life-long 
study of beekeeping literature. 


Geo. S. Demuth, Editor-in-Chief, is today recognized 
as the foremost authority on bees and beekeeping in the 
United States. He does not believe in theories, but in 
practical, workable suggestions. Every issue proves this 
statement. Over 400 pages of reading matter printed 
during the year, exclusive of advertising. You cannot 
afford to be without this bee magazine. 


Feature Articles 

September issue Marketing 
October issue Preparing for Winter 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE and the 1923 edition 
of ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, revised and re-edited 
by E R. Root and Geo. S. Demuth $4.00 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE and “Starting Right 


with Bees,” an ideal beginner’s book $1.50 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Publishers 





WEST SIDE STATION 
MEDINA, OHIO 
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